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The Ink Spots 


By Pete Grendysa, George Moonoogian, Rick Whitesell, and Marv Goldberg 


This Ink Spots article is part of a full volume cur- 
rently being written by Pete Grendysa, George Moo- 
noogian and Rick Whitesell, with introduction and in- 
spirational guidance from Marv Goldberg. 

The book, soon to be submitted to prospective pub- 
lishers, will attempt to offer a comprehensive survey 
of black vocal harmony groups which recorded from 
the turn of the century until the dawn of the R &B/R 
& R era of the ‘50s. This will include THE NORFOLK 
JAZZ QUARTET, THE CHARIOTEERS, THE THREE 
KEYS, THE INK SPOTS, THE MILLS BROTHERS, THE 
DELTA RHYTHM BOYS, THE FOUR VAGABONDS, 
GOLDEN GATE QUARTET, CATS AND THE FIDDLE, 
etc., with plenty of information on the music industry 
and the labels which released records by these 
groups. 

Although the first draft for a manuscript is nearly 
finished, any reader with leads for interviews, disco- 
graphical data, etc., is invited to submit information to 
the three authors c/o Yesterday's Memories. All help 
will be gratefully acknowledged in print. If anyone 
has good photos of such groups and could spare them 
long enough to be copied, we would like to do so. 
They will be returned promptly. 

This volume will attempt to explore a topic neglect- 
ed by nearly all musicological surveys. All help is 
much needed and more appreciated. 


(Note: [ ] mean footnotes.) 


Of all the black groups which ever sang harmony, the Ink 
Spots are probably the best known and best remembered. 
In recent episodes of ‘‘Sanford and Son"’ on NBC television, 
comedian Redd Foxx is frequently seen doing his imitation 
of the Ink Spots, while contemporary groups such as the 
Spinners and son Five include related parodies in their 
repertoires. Even though it's been nearly 40 years since 
their “If | Didn't Care” became a huge hit, their long-play re- 
cords still sell today. Ironically, the balladeering formula 
which made them famous in the ‘40s was quite different 
from their first recordings in 1935: Clayton Riley, in a 1976 
New York Times article on the Apollo Theater, described the 
Ink Spots’ harmonies as “blended silk." 

“if | Didn't Ca featured Bill Kenny's soaring tenor 
paired with Orville “Hoppy’ Jones’ booming talking part in 
the bridge, and the combination went over with the public 
so well that the ensuing recordings seemed to be little more 
than carbon copies of that initial success. 

Like most entertainment legends, the story of the Ink 
Spots has been related in a variety of ways, most of which 
rely heavily on fictitious embellishments. The most bizarre 
account, perhaps, can be found on liner notes Decca Re- 
cords used with a release around 1950. Here it was related 
that the Ink Spots had been pushing brooms and singing as 
porters in the Paramount Theater when they were “‘discov- 
ered” to be great hidden talents. Some 's later, Decca 
issued a two-album “Greatest Hits" package which not only 
acknowledged that story, but cited it as one of the myriad of 
myths which had built up surrounding the Ink Spots, Appar- 
ently the power of a record company is so great it can 
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create fiction for one sales campaign and then refute it all 
for another. 

In this context, we will attempt to offer a more historically 
sound account of the quartet which served as a prototype 
for countless other black vocal groups in later years. 

Going back to the streets of Indianapolis in the late '20s, 
one can find the beginnings of the Ink Spots legend. As ear- 
ly as 1928, Orville Jones was a third of the Peanut Boys, a 
group rounded out by Leonard Reed and James ‘‘Miff” 
Campbell. Jones danced and played “bass” (actually, since 
a bass fiddle would have been too cumbersome to travel 
with, he used a cello retuned to sound like a bass). 


The PEANUT BOYS (1928) 
James Campbell, Leonard Reed, Orville ‘Hoppy’ Jones 


Ivory ‘Deek"’ Watson was also making music at this time. 
He began with a coffee-pot band known as the Percolating 
Puppies, and it was here Deek (short for “Deacon"’) learned 
to play ukelele and tenor guitar. Basically, coffee-pot bands 
seemed to have consisted of teenagers performing the mu- 
sic of their contemporary idols, such as Duke Ellington, Cliff 
“Ukelele Ike’’ Edwards, Barney Rapp and the New Englan- 
ders, and McKinney's Cotton Pickers. Harry Mills of the 
Mills Brothers and Thurman Cooper of the Three Sharps and 
A Flat both have recalled that Ellington's band provided 
much of their inspiration and repertoire. The youthful 
groups which recreated such band material were skillful at 
improvising a sound based on harmony vocals, often simu- 
lating “‘wind" instruments with their voices and playing 
stringed instruments such as tipples, ukeleles, guitars and 
bass fiddles. 


(Copyright 1977 by Pete Grendysa, George Moonoogian, Rick Whitesell, and Marv Goldberg.) 
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This is the sort of swinging music done by Deek Watson's 
next group, the Four Riff Brothers. This group consisted of 
Watson, the aforementioned Jones and Campbell from the 
Peanut Boys, and Slim Green. They were together for a cou- 
ple of years until 1931, when Watson left to do a solo act. 
0] 


The RIFF BROTHERS (ca. 1929) 
James Campbell, Deek Watson, Hoppy Jones, Slim 
Green 


Backtracking a bit, tenor Jerry Daniels came from a simi- 
lar Indianapolis amateur background. He played ukelele and 
tenor guitar in an unnamed coffee-pot band, getting togeth- 
er to sing and play with Bernie Mackey and Charlie Fuqua 
around 1929, Fuqua’s uncle, Chauncey Lee, was a classical 
guitarist [2] and this must have inspired Charlie to make 
music with neighborhood pals at his shoeshine stand across 
from the Stutz (Bearcat) automobile factory. Soon the 17- 
year-old Daniels and the somewhat older Fuqua struck out 
on their own as a duet. Besides playing guitar and four- 
string tenor banjo, Fuqua sang baritone and second tenor. 

“Charlie and Jerry,” as the act was known, did a vaude- 
ville tour as well as a radio show on WKBF-Indianapolis, 
When Daniels and Fuqua ran into Deek Watson in Cleve- 
land, these three alumni of the street corners formed a trio. 
They first called themselves the ‘Swingin’ Gate Brothers” 
and then switched to “King, Jack and the Jester” about the 
time they landed a job on WHK-Cleveland, where they did a 
15-minute show three times weekly. This was around 1931- 
32. Eventually they moved to WLW-Cincinnati, where they 
did commercials for the Crosiey Broadcasting Company. 
(Red Barber, destined to become a sportscaster for the the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and New York Yankees, was their an- 
nouncer there.) During this period Watson's former “Riff 
Brother’ Orville Jones was added as a fourth member. 
Alertly, they changed their name to ‘King, Jack and the 
Jesters.” 

Throughout 1932, King, Jack and the Jesters built up a 
following among midwestern listeners. Few black vocal 
groups were getting recognition at that time, aside from the 
Mills Brothers, the Three Keys and spiritual groups such as 
the Southernaires and the Charioteers. [3] Jerry Daniels 
points out that the sound of his group was quite unlike the 
more polished style of these contemporaries. The style of 
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King, Jack and the Jesters and also that of the early Ink 
Spots was derived from the big-name jazz bands, vaudeville 
acts, and the coffee-pot bands of Indianapolis. 

When King, Jack and the Jesters came to New York, they 
faced stiff competition within the entertainment world as 
well as a problem over their name. Orchestra leader Paul 
Whiteman already had a vocal group within his band called 
the “King's Jesters," and when a conflict arose, it was not 
difficult to figure out who would yield. The newcomers from 
the midwest were soon known as the Ink Spots. 

Many fancitul stories have been told about the origin of 
this name. It would appear, however, that the truth is rather 
dull: their manager, Moe Gale, simply sat down and thought 
it up. 

The Ink Spots’ initial break in the Big Apple was getting a 
15-minute time slot Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays on 
WJZ-New York, the flagship station of the Red Network. In 
addition to commercials, they did both vocals and instru- 
mentals, which would indicate they had a large reservoir of 
material to draw from. The group also got exposure from 
performances at ‘white’ theaters as well as those on the 
so-called “Chittlin’ Circuit." Thus they played such diver- 
gent spots as the Waldorf-Astoria; the Apollo (newly moved 
in 1934 from the old Lafayette Theater); New York's Roxy 
and Washington's Howard; the Savoy Ballroom (co-owned 
by Moe Gale) in Harlem; and the West End Theater in Phila- 
deiphia, where they gave that city’s first Sunday perform- 
ance. The Ink Spots also appeared in a movie short, “What 
A Business," filmed in Queens and shown in Broadway's 
Trans-Lux Theater. 

The foursome made their wax debut by recording four 
sides at RCA Victor's New York studios on January 4, 1935. 
Among these recordings, “Your Feet's Too Big’ featured 
successive choruses by Jerry Daniels, Deek Watson, Charlie 
Fuqua and Orville “‘Hoppy” Jones. 

“Swingin’ On The Strings’’ featured frenetic vocals, 
backed up by Watson on cymbals, Fuqua on rhythm guitar, 
Jones on cello, and finger-spraining lead guitar work by Jer- 
ry Daniels. 

They left RCA after receiving an advance and nothing 
more. Fortunately, band leader Jack Hylton had a better and 
more lucrative offer for the Ink Spots: a tour of England and 
the continent. The trips across the Atlantic by ocean liner 
proved traumatic for Jones, who was scared of the sea and 
wore a life jacket at virtually all times. But in terms of media 
exposure, they paid off well. Trans-Atlantic broadcasts over 
the BBC airwaves in London increased their popularity back 
home as well, and following their December 26, 1935, re- 
turn to New York, bookings and broadcasts kept them busy. 
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The INK SPOTS (1933) 
Jerry Daniels, Deek Watson, Hoppy Jones, Charlie Fu- 
qua 


It was not long after this time that Jerry Daniels left the 
Ink Spots. Contrary to the apocryphal account in Deek Wat- 
son's autobiography [4] — which claimed Daniels was too 
ill physically to continue — Daniels himself says the prob- 
lem was more basic. The only thing he was ‘‘sick” of was 
making so little money. While trade papers proclaimed the 
Ink Spots were making as much as $5,000 weekly, Daniels 
saw earnings of only a couple of hundred dollars weekly per 
member. Rumors of Daniels’ discontent filtered back to Moe 
Gale, who in turn called upon Bill Kenny, a tenor vocalist 
from Baltimore who had won an amateur contest at the Sa- 
voy Ballroom. When Gale brought Kenny to an Ink Spots’ re- 
hearsal and announced he was to be a new member, Dan- 
iels went back home to Indianapolis. [5] 

Although Bill Kenny was destined to become the best- 
known Ink Spot, he had great difficulty at first in filling Jerry 
Daniels’ spot. Ill-equipped to sing ‘swing’ and unable to 
play an instrument, Kenny and the other three members 
went through intensive rehearsals to create an homogen- 
ized sound. Watson wrote of audience reaction to the early 
results of those efforts; 


public taste is a funny thing, and the people didn't like the 
change. We still got bookings, but we had to take a terrible cut in mon- 
ey. 


In 1936, the group signed with Decca, a burgeoning label 
which released 35-cent records by such talent as the Mills 
Brothers, Jimmie Lunceford, the Boswell Sisters and Bing 
Crosby. Their earliest Decca discs confirm the change in 
the Ink Spots’ sound with Kenny instead of Daniels. 

The breathy youthful enthusiasm of their ‘swing’ and 
“jive” sound was all but gone, and Daniels’ hot guitar work 
was replaced by Charlie Fuqua’s adequate, but less acrobat- 
ic breaks. Deek Watson sang lead at virtually all of the early 
Decca sessions. “Your Feet's Too Big’’ was re-recorded at 
Decca’s New York studios on May 12, 1936, and ensuing re- 
leases included the bluesy “When The Sun Goes Down’ 
and “Keep Away From My Doorstep"; vocal adaptations of 
big-band evergreens such as ‘Stompin’ at the Savoy” and 
“Christopher Columbus"; and novelties such as the Gersh- 


win classic, “Let's Call The Whole Thing Off."" About this 
time, however, the group was considering doing just what 
the latter title advised. Although the Ink Spots were includ- 
ed in package shows with other Moe Gale artists such as 
Tiny Bradshaw, Chick Webb's Band with Ella Fitzgerald, Wil- 
lie Bryant, Teddy Hill and Moms Mabley, the quartet was 
just getting lost in the shuffle. As 1939 began, money was 
short and spirits were low. As Bill Kenny once recalled: 


We had been in business several years with our jive arrangements 
and jazz-influenced vocal act. Before 1939 and that first sweet-harmo- 
ny hit (“If | Didn't Care’’), we hadn't had any permanent ballad policy 
worth speaking of. We were more than content to concentrate our ef- 
forts on the hot stuff, it was our kind of music. We learned to our dis- 
may that this style wasn't getting the group anywhere...we were on the 
verge of disbanding in the early months of 1939 when we found it im- 
possible to get enough suitable work. Probably, if we had been busy, 
we wouldn't have gotten around to putting in such extensive rehearsal 
time on the type of material which was to make our name in the years 
ahead 


The Ink Spots’ ballad formula, which did indeed make the 
group's name, came about almost purely by chance. The 
group went to Decca’s recording studio in New York on Jan- 
uary 12, 1939, with the express intention of cutting a typical 
“jive” selection entitled, “Knock-Kneed Sal.” Aspiring 
songwriter Jack Lawrence, however, showed up with a bal- 
lad he had just penned, and suggested the Ink Spots record 
it. The title, of course, was ‘if | Didn't Care.” [6] The re- 
cording represented a radical departure from previous Ink 
Spots’ discs: for the first time, the soaring tenor of Bill Ken- 
ny was paired off with “‘Hoppy"’ Jones’ booming bass talk- 
ing part. That combination was to become very familiar in 
years ahead. 


When “if | Didn't Care” was released about a month later, 
it promptly drew a rave review from columnist Walter Winc- 
hell, who wrote: “Orchids to the Ink Spots for their fine ren- 
dition of ‘If | Didn't Care’ in this very unique style. Scallions 
to anyone else who records this.” Thus finding themselves 
thrust into the spotlight as the hottest black vocal group of 
the era, the quartet followed with a string of smash hits in 
the same vein: “‘My Prayer" (1939), “We Three” and “When 
The Swallows Come Back to Capistrano” (1940), and count- 
less other ballads in subsequent years, These were scarcely 
distinguishable from one another in most cases, with the 
only deviations found in an occasional “B" side or a number 
like the popular “Java Jive."’ Bill Kenny-led ballads had re- 
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The INK SPOTS (ca. 1940) 


Bill Kenny, Deek Watson, Count Basie, Hoppy Jones, 


Charlie Fuqua 


Deek Watson. The public didn't seem to mind a bit, al- 
though it must have been a hard and bitter pill for Watson 
to swallow. 

At the Paramount, attendance records were shattered as 
the Ink Spots appeared with the Glenn Miller Orchestra, also 
swinging on the crest of popularity. Eventually a tour was 
organized and the foursome headlined a show featuring oth- 
er black stars such as Lucky Millinder and his band, Ella 
Fitzgerald and popular comedy acts. Pianist Ace Harris re- 
placed the group's first arranger, Bob Benson, and was in 
turn replaced by Bill Doggett, who is better known for his 
1956 million seller on King, “Honky Tonk.’’ Swamped by 
bookings, the Ink Spots still found time to sing on the 
“Kraft Music Hall" radio show. Even movie audiences could 
see them, in the 1941 production “The Great American 
Broade: They sang “‘If | Didn't Care" and two tunes nev- 
er released commercially, “Alabama Bound" and “I've Got 
A Bone To Pick With You.” In that same year, they also had 
a spot in the Abbott and Costello flick, “Pardon My Sar- 
ong.’ They got considerable publicity for their roles as four 
singers in white suits belting out “Shout Brother Shout." 

Going into 1942 and the early stages of World War Il, the 
Ink Spots were on top. Billboard announced Philadelphia's 
Earl Theater had grossed $34,000 on November 21, 1941, 
when it showed the movie “Nite Of January 16" with the Ink 
Spots and Erskine Hawkins’ band live on stage. On January 
24, 1942, the trade publication reviewed an Ink Spots’ ap- 
pearance at the Orpheum in Minneapolis thusly: 


fitting climax to a good show. They opened with ‘Keep 
Cool, Fool" followed by ‘Until the Real Thing Comes Along’ and 
‘I'm Still Without a Sweetheart.’ The audience wouldn't let 
them go and they encored with ‘Hey Doc’ and ‘If | Didn't Care. 
Not since the Andrews Sisters last year has any singing group 
received the ovation the Ink Spots got. 

Unlike other black vocal groups such as the Cats and the 
Fiddle, Four Blues or the Three Sharps and A Flat, the Ink 
Spots had crossed the racial barriers of the music industry 
and attracted a sizeable white following. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the social consciousness of the fans did not equal 
their taste in music. Deek Watson wrote of one experience 
in Savannah Beach during the war, which shows the sort of 
thing black artists had to contend with on tour. 


‘Kenny and | went into the men’s room to wash our hands. 
1 had finished and was waiting for Kenny to get through, when 
two soldiers came into the wash room. They asked Kenny what 
he was doing in there washing his hands. He told them he was 
one of the Ink Spots and that there was no other place to wash 
up before the show. 

They said if we didn’t get out of there, we would be the 
‘dead spots. 

| rushed out and got the road manager. He got the proprietor 
of the place, for whom we were doing the show. He went into 
the wash room, and instead of telling the soldiers to cut it out, 
he apologized to them. He told them we were from up north 
and just didn't know any better; and that it wouldn't happen 
again. Man, it looked like all those people thought we started 
the war. 

The same two soldiers that raised all this hell about us wash- 
ing our hands in the men's room came to the show and had 
front row seats. 

| had just finished singing ‘Java Jive’ when | happened to 
look down and spot them. They were applauding longer and 
louder than anybody! When they saw me looking right at them, 
they froze. Guess they didn't want to let me know they were 
enjoying the show after what had happened! 

Such prejudice was not in evidence at the draft boards, 
however. When Charlie Fuqua entered the service in mid- 
1943, he picked his old pal from Indianapolis, Bernie Mack- 
ey, to be his replacement. Mackey joined the Ink Spots dur- 
ing an engagement at the Howard Theater in Washington, in 
the closing stages of the strike by the American Federation 
of Musicians (AFM). 

Fiery union leader James C. Petrillo had ordered the 
strike during the summer of '42, and no union members 
were allowed to record for companies which had not settled 
with the AFM. Since Decca did no recording from August 1 
of that year until September 18, 1943, all Ink Spots’ sides 
released during that period were from masters stockpiled 
before the strike began. Thus the group was depending pri- 
marily upon live gigs for income at the time Mackey 
joined. 

A typical Ink Spots’ performance had them doing five 
tunes in 18 minutes. Generally opening with “Coquette,” 
followed by “Java Jive,"’ the group went into “If | Didn't 
Care" and then another ballad for Bill Kenny and another 
jump for Deek Watson. Of course, radio still provided them 
plenty of exposure. In 1944, Radio Daily conducted a poll to 
determine its readers’ “Favorite Popular Singing Unit." Of 
1051 votes cast, the Ink Spots placed second wih 92, just 
behind the 96 for the Fred Waring Glee Club. This put them 
far ahead of the Hour of Charm Choir, the Andrews Sisters 
and the King’s Men. 

Finally Decca resumed recording, and the Ink Spots — 
Kenny, Watson, Mackey and Fuqua — cut the hit “Cow Cow 
i with Ella Fitzgerald on November 3, 1943. The 
songstress and the quartet were a popular combination, and 
all their records together were well received by the public. 
“Into Each Life Some Rain Must Fall,’ in fact, appeared on 
a V-Disc shipped overseas to servicemen. 

There were some personnel problems during this period, 
however. During an engagement in Chicago, “‘Hoppy" Jones 
became ill and the group had to finish without him, Deek 
Watson filling in on the famous talking parts. Jones came 
back, but after playing the State Theater in Hartford, Wat- 
son quit for good. 

Apparently internal conflicts had finally come to the si 
face. Watson immediately formed his own “Ink Spots,” 
which after a court injunction were renamed Deek Watson 
and the Brown Dots. A fine group, they recorded profusely 
for Manor. (See their stories in YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES 
#1.) By February 1, 1945, the Brown Dots were appearing 
at the Plantation Club in St. Louis. 

Without Watson the Ink Spots did virtually nothing except 
medium-tempo ballads. This baffled Billboard because the 
public continued to buy recordings which seemed identical 


The BROWN DOTS (late 1944) 
(Top) Deek Watson, Jimmy Gordon 
(Bottom) Pat Best (with guitar), Joe King 


to one another. At times it seemed the Ink Spots were per- 
forming little more than a parody of themselves. 

With Watson gone, the group appeared at Newark’s Ad- 
ams Theater and Baltimore's Royal with only three singers. 
When they reached the Howard in Washington, manager 
Moe Gale finally sent Billy Bowen down as a fourth member. 


The INK SPOTS 
(1945) 
(Top) Billy Bowen, Cliff Givens, Bernie Mack- 


ey 
(Bottom) Bill Kenny 


Bowen had known the group from 1932-33, when he met 
Charlie Fuqua and Jerry Daniels. At that time he had just re- 
placed Benny Carter as the leader of the legendary 13-piece 
jazz outfit, McKinney's Cotton Pickers, which recorded for 
Victor. During the ‘40s, Bowen found himself on tour with 
the Ink Spots, for he was playing sax, clarinet and flute with 
the Lucky Millinder band. Consequently Bowen knew the ar- 
rangements and had even done some occasional fill-in work 
with the quartet as a substitute singer. Thus the Moe Gale 
Agency turned to him when the need for a fourth regular 
singer became urgent in early October 1944. On wax, Bow- 
en's debut with the group was at the February 26, 1945 ses- 
sion. He sang lead on “I Get the Blues When It Rains" and 
“Never Had A Dream Come True.” 

Bowen's coming did not stabilize the group, however. Fol- 
lowing the Howard appearances, their next gig was at New 
York's Zanzibar Club. At this time Doggett lost his job as ar- 
ranger and accompanist to Ray Tunia, who had been with 
Millinder’s and then Tab Smith's band. Since both units had 
toured with the Ink Spots, it was again a case of the newest 
arrival already knowing the arrangements. 

Just a couple of days after Tunia joined, on October 18, 
1944, “Hoppy” Jones died suddenly. He was 39. The cause 
of death has never been clearly established, but it was prob- 
ably a pulmonary or cerebral thrombosis. At Jones’ funeral 
in New York, Doggett and Watson paid their respects by 
joining the rest of the group for a somber rendition of “We'll 
Meet Again.’ In the remaining years of the Ink Spots — up 
until today, in fact — no one has been found who can 
match the trademark talking parts of Hoppy Jones. 

Moe Gale procured Cliff Givens from the Golden Gate 
Quartet (and prior to that, the Southern Sons spiritual 
group) to replace Jones at bass. During 1945, the Ink Spots 
played the Paramont for four weeks. Halfway through that 
engagement, the group also took over the two weeks re- 
maining on Bill “Bojangles” Robinson's Zanzibar gig, be- 
cause Robinson had to leave for Hollywood to film “The Hot 
Mikado." It was during this double engagement that Givens 
left. [7] Again in need of a bass, the Ink Spots and their 
manager began auditioning potential replacements. 

During one of those audition sessions, Herb Kenny 
stopped by to inform his brother Bill that he and his own 
group were leaving for the Plantation Club in St. Louis. 
(Herb Kenny doesn’t remember the name of his group, but 
he recalls that Jimmy Ricks was their bass, some years be- 
fore Ricks was to make his mark as the bass lead for the 


Ravens.) During this farewell to his brother, Herb heard 
someone auditioning and went over to show how it should 
be done. Apparently his demonstration was a good one; 
road manager Murray Nadell and Bill both persuaded him to 
do the “talking parts,” which is how Herb refers to his role 
even today. He goes so far as to say he gave up singing to 
join the Ink Spots, except for live shows when Bill was sick. 
Then Herb would do both the lead and the talking parts. 

Meanwhile, about the time Givens left, Bernie Mackey 
also departed. Having learned that Charlie Fuqua was due 
back from the Army, Mackey recalls he left to avoid con- 
flicts. [8] He was briefly replaced by Huey Long; Herb Kenny 
remembers the lineup at the time of his arrival was Bill Ken- 
ny, Billy Bowen and Long, with Ray Tunia as arranger. 
Shortly thereafter Fuqua did leave the service and took 
Long's spot in the group. 

Fortunately, the Ink Spots’ popularity survived all these 
personnel upheavals. For the Bill Kenny-Herb Kenny-Fuqua- 
Bowen quartet, the biggest hit turned out to be ‘The Gyp- 
sy,"’ recorded in early 1946. The tune was typical of Kenny- 
led ballads, with Herb doing the talking bass bridge. 


The INK SPOTS (1945) 
(Top) Huey Long, Billy Bowen, Herb Kenny 
(Bottom) Bill Kenny 


“The Gypsy” reached #1 in the May 18, 1946 Billboard 
survey of ‘Best Selling Retail Records" and #2 on the list 
of “Most Played Juke Box Records.” Yet although the Ink 
Spots’ version rose to the top of the latter list on May 25 
and remained there until August 17, and continued to head 
the “Best Seller" list until July 20, it was Dinah Shore's 
“cover” record on Columbia which got more airplay. In all 
but one week during the summer of ‘46, disc jockeys fa- 
vored her disc over the Ink Spots’, despite the fact the 
Shore version never got enough public popularity to crack 
the top three on either the sales or juke box listings. 

What this demonstrates, simply and lamentably, is that 
even in the post-war years, black artists were subjected to 
discrimination by the music establishment — in this case, 


The INK SPOTS (1946) 
Bill Kenny, Ray Tunia (at piano), Billy Bowen, Charlie 
Fuqua, Herb Kenny 


earning power, too popular to have its discs relegated to a 
segregated “race records” series, radio stations still pre- 
ferred a white cover version to the black original. This dis- 
criminatory practice continued well into the ‘SOs and 
through the early stages of ‘rock 'n roll’ radio. 

In mid-1946, Harold Francis was brought in to take the ar- 
ranger’s chair vacated by Ray Tunia. [9] Although Ink Spots’ 
recordings continued to sell fairly well throughout the rest 
of their Decca career, their sound had degenerated into an 
overly slick, bland formula which had too much of every- 
thing except spontaneity. 

What happened, stylistically? 

Basically, the same thing which brought down the creativ- 
ity level of such big bands as the Dorsey Brothers’ or Glenn 
Miller's: instead of rebelling against the music establish- 
ment, as they had done while they were “swing” artists in 
the ‘30s, these same artists had become the music estab- 
lishment of the early post-war years. Artists such as Benny 
Goodman could see the stagnation setting in, and returned 
to the jazz circles from whence they came and where inno- 
vation was not stifled. The Ink Spots, however, were caught 
in the rut. 

Decca was actually releasing almost as many old Ink 
Spots masters as newly recorded songs. In early 1947, for 
instance, “Bless You" became a huge British hit. It was a 
1939 master. It was so popular, however, that the group 
made a 15-week tour of Britain that year. They did do some 
new recordings of course; among their better tunes from the 
post-war era are “White Christmas” and ‘When You Come 
To The End Of The Day.” 

Although the Ink Spots’ popularity did not seem to be ca- 
pable of waning, the post-war years brought personality 
conflicts which ultimately brought about the dissolution of 
the quartet. 

During an engagement in 1949, Herb Kenny was visited at 
the Capitol Theater in New York by Eddie Mesner of Aladdin 
Records. They located some pickup musicians, and releases 
by “Herb Kenny and His Trio” appeared soon thereafter. Al- 
though the discs were musically presentable, the other Ink 
Spots resented this freelancing, and had him stop such en- 


the disc jockeys. Even when a black group was viable in 4Q deavors. That merely delayed a final confrontation, howev- 
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The INK SPOTS (ca. 1947) 
Billy Bowen, Bill Kenny, Herb Kenny, Charlie Fuqua 


er. In 1951 Herb missed a radio gig in Buffalo and the 
group's valet, Adriel McDonald, was introduced over the air- 
waves as the bass. [10] As fate would have it, Herb was lis- 
tening and became somewhat angered by what appeared to 
be an impromptu expulsion. At their next encounter, Bill and 
Herb Kenny engaged in some non-brotherly combat, and 
Herb left to try his luck as a solo artist. [11] McDonald then 
became the Ink Spots’ official bass. 

Bill Kenny, in the early "50s, often sang solo in the Decca 
studios. McDonald recalls he was paid for recording ses- 
sions at which he never got to sing. Fortunately, Kenny let 
the group back him at live appearances, and on TV shows 
such as Steve Allen’s “Songs For Sale," where they sang, 
“You May Be The Sweetheart Of Somebody Else.” Televi- 
sion was beginning to catch on with the American public, 
and the Ink Spots videotaped five tunes, including “If | 
Didn't Care,” ‘The Gypsy,” and ‘I'm Heading Back To Para- 
dise,” for Studio Telescriptions in Ohio. The deal fell 
through at the last minute, though, and recordings to be 
made from the tapes were never issued. 

While popular demand for the Ink Spots continued to be 
heavy, Bill Kenny was doing an increasing amount of solo 
work. The other members of the group apparently found his 
attitude increasingly intolerable, for Billy Bowen left in 1952 
to pursue his own career [12] and Charlie Fuqua left some 
months later to form his own Ink Spots group — consisting 
of himself, Jimmy Holmes, Harold Jackson and the erstwhile 
Deek Watson. Bill Kenny responded by picking up Ernie 
Brown (second tenor and guitar) and Jimmy Kennedy (bari- 
tone and guitar) to replace Bowen and Fuqua, respectively. 
Also, Kenny challenged Fuqua in court over rights to the Ink 
Spots name. Fuqua apparently won, however, and his group 
started recording for King in late 1953. [13] 

The end of the Decca group came in 1953, when Kenny 
and the McDonald-Kennedy-Brown group did a live gig with 
Ed Sullivan in Connecticut. The show had gone well and 
Sullivan asked the group to appear at a show for returning 
Korean War veterans. Bill Kenny accepted, and then private- 
ly informed the group he couldn't afford to pay them for the 
appearance — so he was going alone. The group disbanded 
immediately, and Sullivan was so angry he placed Kenny 
nearly at the bottom of the bill. Since that incident, Bill Ken- 
ny has recorded and performed only as a solo artist. [14] 

Despite these turbulent upheavals, which destroyed the 
original Ink Spots unit, scores of pseudo-ink Spots have 
continued to sing since the early ‘50s. The name Ink Spots 
has had phenomenal staying power; unfortunately, none of 
the groups using that title today include any original mem- 
bers (Fuqua, Watson and Jones have all passed away, Ken- 


ny only works solo and Jerry Daniels works for the state of 
Indiana in an administrative position). Many of the bogus 
groups don’t have anyone who was even remotely associat- 
ed with the Decca group. Scores of record albums have 
been released by these groups, and the public has support- 
ed them with incredible regularity, or at least loyalty to what 
they remember as the Ink Spots’ sound. 

If the Mills Brothers were primarily responsible for open- 
ing the airwaves to black artists in the early ‘30s, then the 
Ink Spots were the first black group to release records 
which consistently sold — to white as well as black audi- 
ences. Certainly the Ink Spots broke down many of the ra- 
cial barriers which had been zealously guarded in the music 
industry. Although it is true that the Ink Spots’ style had be- 
come cliched by the late "40s, their continuing success 
served as an inspiration to scores of ensuing black groups 
— from the Ravens and Orioles on up to present-day artists 
like the Spinners, Stylistics and Manhattans. What all of 
these vocal groups have in common is that they are part of 
a tradition of singing bluesy, romantic ballads in harmony. 
In 40 years, the appeal of this style does not seem to have 
diminished a bit! 
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The INK SPOTS (1951) 
Bill Kenny, Adriel McDonald, Billy Bowen. Charlie Fu- 
qua 


The Victor & Decca Ink Spots 
1931 — 1953 


(Dates approximate) 


1930—1935 Late 1944 10/45—1951 

Jerry Daniels Bill Kenny Bill Kenny 

Deek Watson Billy Bowen Billy Bowen 

Charlie Fuqua Bernie Mackey Charlie Fuqua 

Hoppy Jones Hoppy Jones Herb Kenny 

1936—mid-1943 10/44—8/45 1951—1952 

Bill Kenny Bill Kenny Bill Kenny 

Deek Watson Billy Bowen Billy Bowen 

Charlie Fuqua Bernie Mackey Charlie Fuqua 

Hoppy Jones Cliff Givens Adriel McDonald 

mid-1943—Iate 1944 1948 1953 

Bill Kenny allel Bill Kenny 

Deek Watson Hi ad Li bile Ernie Brown 

Bernie Mackey catnGHon Charlie Fuqua 

Hoppy Jones vens Adriel McDonald 

Late 1944 Ug 1953 

Bill Kenny 

Bernie Mackey pseeh oad Bill Kenny 

Hoppy Jones Hoey eae Ernie Brown 
Herb Kenny Jimmy Kennedy 


Adriel McDonald 


The King INK SPOTS (ca. 1954) 
(Top) Lord Essix Scott, Jimmy Holmes, Harold Jackson 
(Bottom) Charlie Fuqua 


The arrangers are harder to fit 
into the dating. This is the 
order with rough dates: 
Bob Benson: 1940—1942 
Ace Harris: 1942 
Bill Doggett: 1942—mid-1944 
Ray Tunia: mid-1944—mid-1946 
Harold Francis: mid-1946—1953 
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Notes 


[1] It seems Slim Green also went off as a solo act. Several 
mid-'30s Decca “Race Series’’ releases appeared by a guitar- 
ist under this name, who sang much like Fats Waller. Possibly, 
in the late ‘30s, Green was joined by Eddie Parton and Joe 
Seneca to become the Three Riffs on Decca, and other labels 
in later years. This last statement is still being researched. 


[2] Even more interesting to enthusiasts of 1950s R&B / 
R&R is the fact Charlie Fuqua's cousin Harvey was the out- 
standing lead on many Moonglows’ recordings. 


[3] Jerry Daniels recalls the Charioteers as having been a 
spiritual group at that time. 


[4] Deek Watson's autobiography, ghostwritten by Lee Ste- 
phenson, is factually unsound. Chronologically, many events 
recounted by Deek could not have happened. Also, Watson 
does not mention his departure from the Ink Spots in 1944, his 
formation of the Brown Dots, or the personality clash between 
himself and Bill Kenny — which was apparent even to audi- 
ences at Ink Spots’ performances. However, ‘The Story Of 
The Ink Spots"’ is worthwhile for Watson's anecdotes on the 
lighter moments of his career in music. 


[5] After returning to Indianapolis, Jerry Daniels sang in a 
succession of local groups: the Three Spades, the Deep Swin- 
gin’ Brothers, who played political campaigns throughout the 
midwest, and Mr. Words, Mr. Music and Mr. Strings. When the 
Ink Spots played Indianapolis, Daniels would sometimes get to- 
gether with them to sing again — but never before an audi- 
ence. 


[6] Ex-Beatle Paul McCartney, of all people, owns rights to 
“If | Didn't Care.’’ He paid a half million to acquire rights to all 
Jack Lawrence's songs, particularly ‘'Linda,’’ which Lawrence 
wrote in 1938 for his lawyer's daughter (Linda Eastman, now 
Mrs. McCartney). Thus McCartney owns the Ink Spots’ great- 
est hit. 


[7] Apparently Givens left to rejoin the Golden Gate Quartet. 
He couldn't have been with them long, however, for in the fall 
of 1946, Billboard carried an advertisement promoting the new 
Haven label, an independent with artists like Arthur Prysock, 
Mahalia Jackson, the Southern Sons and Clifford Givens and 
His Four Flames. 


[8] Mackey remembers one gig at the Apollo in which Fuqua 
was home on leave and played guitar while Mackey sang with 
the group. Also, he once filled in for Fuqua after the war, when 
Fuqua went to take his First Degree in Masonry. 

There is some conflict between Mackey's and Herb Kenny's 
recollections, however. Mackey recalls his last session as hav- 
ing been ‘‘Just For Me’’ (Master Number 73063), recorded 
October 3, 1945. Kenny remembers his first session as having 
produced “I'm Gonna Turn Off The Teardrops" (Master Num- 
ber 73057), recorded October 2, 1945. After more than 30 
years, however, it is not surprising that one of the vocalists is a 
bit hazy about specific dates and sessions. Huey Long, who 
was with the group between Mackey's leaving and Fuqua's re- 
turn, apparently did not record with them. 
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[9] Ray Tunia left to become Ella Fitzgerald's arranger for 
two years, then Pearl Bailey's for three years, then back to Ella 
again. He was also with Charlie Fuqua's Ink Spots for a while 
in the ‘50s. 


[10] Adriel McDonald and Herb Kenny had both sung togeth- 
er previously in the Cabineers, which at the time consisted of 
Bill Westbrook, his wife Maggie Foreman (organist) and 
Claude Chandler (guitarist). Neither McDonald nor Kenny sang 
on any of the Cabineers’ recordings. 


[11] After leaving, Herb Kenny recorded for MGM with the 
Rockets, who were Perry Como's white backup group. Henry 
Glover and Lucky Millinder then persuaded him to cut sides for 
Federal with the same group, this time named the Comets. 
Sensing the first stirrings of rock 'n roll, he then left music for 
a while. In the late ‘50s, he turned down an offer to join Charlie 
Fuqua's group. Since 1950, Herb Kenny has never affiliated 
with any Ink Spots’ aggregation, and, now living in Baltimore, 
he now sings only solo. 


[12] Bowen went to MGM and recorded ‘‘My Heartache is 
Only You" b/w “Madagascar"’ as ‘Billy Bowen and the But- 
terball Four.’’ This group later became one of the many “‘Ink 
Spots" groups floating around. 


[13] Watson never got to the recording studio with Fuqua's 
group, and he left them to form groups of his own which re- 
corded for “budget” labels like Waldorf. Only two years after 
publication of his book, ‘‘The Story of the Ink Spots,'’ Watson 
died, victim of a heart attack at age 56. This was November 
1969. 

Charlie Fuqua’s ink Spots, when they initially reached King, 
recorded with Fuqua, Holmes, Jackson, Leon Antoine, and Is- 
aac Royal on pinao. On later releases, Antoine was replaced 
by a Deek Watson lookalike, Essix Scott. The sides they did, 
such as ‘In My Lonely Room" and “‘When You Come To The 
End Of The Day,” are quite good in their own right. A King dis- 
cography of their sides is included with the Decca listings. For 
the remainder of his life, Charlie Fuqua recorded and ap- 
peared with various personnel as the Ink Spots. In December 
1971, following a brief iliness, he died at the age of 60. 


[14] Our efforts to reach Bill Kenny for an interview have 
been totally unsuccessful. After leaving the Decca Ink Spots, 
he sang solos for several labels in the ‘50s. A near-fatal fire 
and an ensuing bout with myasthenia gravis kept him from per- 
forming for some time, but he is reportedly singing solo again 
to enthusiastic audiences. He lives with his wife, Audrey, in the 
Vancouver, B.C., suburb of Burnaby. 
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SWINGIN ON THE STRINGS (1/4/35) 
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YOU'RE BREAKING MY HEART 
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I'M STILL WITHOUT A SWEETHEART (22/23/40) 


Se SORRY 
ROEP COOL e FOOL 
UNTIL THE REAL THINE 
SOMES ALONG 
HEYe OCC 
I DONT WANT TO SET THE 
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IT A SIN 

S A SIN TO TELA LIE 
IT ISNT A DREAM ANYMORE 
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DONT LEAVE NOW 
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WHO WOULONT LOVE You 
EV*RY NICHT AECUT THIS TIME 
I°M NOT THE SAME OLD ME 
THIS IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR 
JUST AS THOUGH YCU WERE HERE 
DONT GET ARCUND MUCH ANYMCSE 
STREET OF DREAMS 
IF I CARED A LITTLE SIT LESS 
MINE ALL MINS» MY MY 
I CANT STAND LOSINE YoU 
I°LL NEVER MAKE THE SAME 
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T*LL CET BY 
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SONT BELTEVE EVERYTHING 
YOU ORE AM 
A LOVELY WAY TO SPEND 
AN EVENING 
COw-CCW SOCSIE 
WHEN MY SUGAR WALKS DOWN 
THE STREET 
I°M MAKING SELICVE 
INTC EACH LIFE SOME RAIN 
MUST FALL 
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DECCA 23€35 I*LL NEVER SMILE ACAIN (f/B/4C) E7968 8/46 


UNTIL THE REAL THING 
CCMES ALONG €7/25741) 62566 


CECCA 23595 I SET THE BLUES WHEN IT RATNS t77879€3_L 8225 10746 
CITHER ITS LOVE CR IT ISNT CQ/ICFHED TIETT 

DECSA 23757 LESS YOU FOR BEINC AN ANGTL (10/21739) 66753 12746 
ADDRESS UNKNOWN €£717/739) 6E12C 

DECCA 23809 THATS WHERE I CAME IN CAL/T/4E) 713733 1/47 


YOU CANY SEE THE SUN WHEN 
YOUTRE CRYING L1/T/8E) 7374S 


DECCA 2ECa7 * cow cGW sBCCcIe (4272/43) 71482 1/57 
* THATS THE WAY IT IS 2/26/95) 72747 

DECCA 23851 I WANT TO THANK YCUR FCLKS (27277497) T3582 BS4T 
I WASNT MADE FOR LOVE (3718796) 73454 

DECCA 278CC ASK ANYONE WHC KNOWS €2/27/47) T3866 E/4T 
CAN YOU LOOK ME IN THE EYES (2/27/47) 73803 

CECCK 2393€ EVERYCRE IS SAYIKG HELLO AGAIN (2/21/7496) 77239C 6/47 
THE GYPSY (2713/45) 73387 

CLCck 24111 INFCRMATICN FLEASE (2/27/47) 72804 8/47 
BO YOU FEEL THAT WAYe TOO? 73314 

SECCA 2414C ALWAYS €2/27/787) T2807 S747 
WHITE CHRISTMAS (2727747) 73805 

DECCA 24172 JUST FOR ME €1°73/45) 73C63 S/4T 
JUST PLAIN LOVE i 4469 

DECCA 25237 WE*LL MELT AGAIN (774/741) 638656 3/47 
MY CPFATEST MISTAKE (8/20/48) 6799C 

DECCA 25233 TL CET 3¥ (12722743) 71510 3/97 
JUST FCR A THRILL {2/12729) £8892 

OECCA 25239 I*D CLIMS THO HIGHEST MOUNTAIN(12/36/74C) 68540 9/47 


I°M CETTIN SENTIMENTAL 
OVER YOu (10711739) 66752 
DECCA 25240 COSUETTE (8/1773¢°) 66121 S/4T7 
WHEN THE SWALLOWS COME BACK 
TO CAPISTRANC (5/13/40) 67718 


CECCA 24192 HOME TS WHERE THE HEART IS (8/13/47) T4066 10747 
SINCERELY YOURS (3718/97) 74053 
DECCA 24261 I*LL LOSE A FRIEND TCMCRROW €1C7Z/495) 73C58 11/47 


WHEN YOU COME TO THE END 
CF THE DAY (11/7/46) 737393 


DECCA 24286 T*LL MAKE UP FOR EVERYTHING {11/21/8979 74151 1/48 
ITS ALL OVER BUT THE CRYING (11/21/47) 74150 
DECCA 24327 THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 
ARE FREE (12/23/47) 78396 2748 


I WOKE UP WITH A TEARDROP 
IN MY EYE €11/247471 78157 


DECCA 25344 I°M SONNA TURN OFF 
THE TEARDROPS ¢1fF/2/45) 73057 2753 
* I*M BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT {2726/45) 72746 
DECCA 25778 DONT LEAVE NOW (8/21/41) ES9E71 5/48 
RINGe TELEPHONEs RING {12/23/790) 68533 
DECCA 24461 JUST FOR NOW (12/23/97) 74394 7743 


WHERE FLAMINGOES FLY (12/22/47) 79385 
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ALADDINS LAMP (37137479 
MY BASY OIDNT EVEN Say CccOBYE (i=/775E) 
SAY SCMETHING SWEET TO 

YOUR SWCETHEART {2/147he2) 
YS WERE ONLY FOOL INS €9/249748) 


AM I ASKING TCO vUCH (1C/i9748) 
RECESS IN HEAVEN (i071397%9) 
WILDERED €1719749) 
ORCHIOS FO? MY LADY 01719749) 

IT ONLY HAPTENS CNCE (277/49) 
AS YOU OCSIRE ME LF LE799) 
KISS AND & ACSE CLF 7749) 
A KNOCK CN THE OCOR {12/23787) 
IF YOU HAD YO HURT SCMFCNE (21724787) 
TIREMIND ME OF you (1272978971 
WHO DC YOU KNCW IN HEAVEN tE/2774 Cy 
YOURE BREAKING MY HEART {6/27799) 
ECHCES {€/27749) 
EANO Cf reve (S$727799) 


WITH MY EYES WIDE OPEN» 
T*MOREAMING  f171E7509 
LOST IN A DREAM (1716750) 
MY REWARD ti/1E75C2 
YOu LEFT ME EVERYTHING BUT YoU (2/16/50) 
I DONT WANT TO SET THE 
WORLD ON FIRE (8/21/41) 
SCMEONES RCCKING MY DREAMY BOAT(1C/137623 


SOMETIME TE/15/50) 
TWAS DANCING WITH SOMEONE {67157350} 
RIGHT ABOUT NCW (E/IS/EC) 
THE WAY IF USED TO SE (S715750) 
TIME CUT FOR TEARS (9/27/7504 
BRCAM AWHILE €972775C3 
A FRIEND CF JCHNNYS (1C/2575C3 
IF 372373501 


LITTLE SMALL TOWN EIRL (127207SC) 
I STTLL TEEL THE SAME 

ABOUT YoU 227257553 
CASTLES IN THE SAND €1C7237EC) 


TELL ME YOU LOVE ME (1722751) 
A FOOL GROWS WISE (1722751) 
DO SOMETHING FOR ME (2/15/51) 
AND THEN I FRAYED {2/25/51} 


SOMESODY SIGGER THAN YOU AND I (2715731) 
WHAT CAN YOU CC (10723750) 
MORE CF THE SAME SWEET YOU (1717751) 
I DONT STAND A GHOST OF A 
CHANCE WITH YCU (7/17/51) 
I°M LUCKY I HAVE you CESIZEL) 
HONEST ANO TRULY (10712751) 
ALL MY LIFE (E/1575C0) 
ITS A SIN TO TELL A LIE (127177919 
THATS WHEN YCUR HEARTACHES 
PEGIN (127237499 


SCRRY YOU SAID CCOLEYE (2715751) 
A BUNOLE FROM HEAVEN (1730/52) 
IF I DIONT CARE (1712739) 
oC I WORRY (27sec) 
FCREETTING YCU t©/27E2) 


I COUNTED ON YoU (3ILL KENNY? 1730752) 
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THSs9s 
T4593 
TACEB 
T4089 
T4HE9S 
74537 
THTS7 
74633 
T4748 
74395 
74159 
TH4sS4 
TEC27 
75023 
T5C2S 
75025 


75716 
TS?17 
75713 
75715 


6966° 
eese7 
t se7c¢ 
L 5669 
tL £672 
L S673 
yeste 
75303 
Sttce 
scees 
sczc1 


s8c2$2 
8cces 
30442 
acs4i 
3ns54 
SCEE2 
80553 
sCCEes 
30394 


81324 
81325 
31633 
L S671 
$9949 


63536 
ecss1 
32227 
£4331 
67970 
ez338 
32225 


9743 


rcos4s 
r1748 
2749 
zag 
47493 
Tse 
8749 
374° 


275° 
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6/49 
TPES: 
3/56 
IC75= 
1/51 
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DECCA 29750 MEMORIES OF YOU (1573/39) 66453 55 
ITS FUNNY TC EVERYONE BUT ME (5/17/39) 65584 


OECCA 29957 EVERY NICHT ASOUT THIS TIME (6723742) 72917 6/S6 
ceRIFTwCOs (774/41) 68655 
DECCA 23991 MY PRAYER (9/19/39) 6EEC8 7/56 
SEWILDERED (i/1s/4a9) 7T4aESS 
CECCA 3cc58 THE SEST THINGS IN LIFE 
ARE FREE (12/23/47) 74396 3/56 


I OSNT. STAND A GHOST OF A 
CHANCE WITH YCU (9/1/51) 81324 
CECCA 25532 ALL MY LIFE (€/2575C) L 5671 10/61 
YOU WERE ONLY FOOLING (9/149748) 74599 


Charlie Fuqua’'s Ink Spots 


KING 467C HERE IN “MY LONELY ROOM K39335 12/53 
FLOWERS» MISTER FLORIST» PLEASE KS333 

KING 1297 E88 TIOE K9342 12/53 
IF YOU SHOULD SAY COODEYE KSI43 

KING 1394 CHANGING PARTNERS K3361 1/754 
STRANCER IN PARADISE KesEec 

KINGS 1336 MELOOY OF LOVE K9363 4/54 
AM I TCO LATE (PEC.52) KS334 

KING 1378 PLANTING RICE KS472 7/58 
YESTERDAYS K347C 

KING 1425 SOMEONES ROCKING MY DREAMBOAT (2EC 653) KE336 1/55 
WHER YCU COME TO THE END OF THE DAY KS471 

KINS 1429 MELODY OF LOVE KS363 55 
THERE IS SOMETHING MISSING KS362 

KINS 1512 OCNT LAUGH AT ME K8535 55 
KEEP IT MOVIN K8S87 

KING 43857 COMMAND ME K8583 11/55 
I*LL WALK A COUNTRY MILE K8586 


THIS DISCOGRAPHY, COURTESY OF 
FERDIE GONZALEZ, IS FROM HIS 

UP-COMING NEW EDITION OF THE 

DISCO-FILE. 


Another shot of the Riff Brothers (ca. 1931) 
James “Miff” Campbell, Ivory “Deek” Watson 
Orville “Hoppy” Jones, Oliver “Slim” Green 


Photos on pages 4, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 are courtesy of Jerry Dan- 
iels 


*=ELLA FITZGERALD AND THE INK SPOTS 
LLA FITZGERALD SOLO 
(1)=HIT THE BILLBOARD POP CHARTS 
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HOW MANY BOOTS DO YOU HAVE? 
By Marv Goldberg 


We all know about bootleg 
records; the pros and cons have 
been debated, ad nauseam, in 
every oldies mag. Most of you 
can spot a boot at a glance and, 
per our last readers' survey, 
36% of you won't touch them. So 
it would seem that everything 
possible has been written about 
boots. Except this: 

How many of those “originals" 
in your collection are really 
boots? But they can't be, you 
ery, I bought them 20 years ago 
and nobody was booting then! Oh 
no? You may be in for a somewhat 
rude awakening. 

Many (if not most or even all) 
of the big R&B hits of the 50's 
were booted while the records 
were popular: This even includes 
some 40's 78's! We are not 
talking about a national syndi- 
cate, but small quantities 
(probably no more than a couple 
of thousand) to be distributed 
locally. 

Some stories we've heard are 
worth examining. One concerns 
an East Coast small label owner 
who figured that just because a 
group once bombed out on his 
label and now (late 40's) had a 
hit ona subsidiary of a major 
label, there was no reason why 
he shouldn't make something out 
of the deal. What he made was a 
quantity of counterfeit records 
which he proceeded to pass off 
as originals. They were probably 
indistinguishable from the real 
ones. Do you own one? 

Another intriguing tale is 
about a West Coast record store 
owner in the 50's who would 
press up a quantity of the lat- 
est hit record by whatever 
artist was due to make an 
appearance locally. The kiddies 
flocked in to buy the records 
and no one was the wiser. Would 
you have been? Are you now? 

How could all this come about? 
Well to begin with, if you owned 


a little label, you might have a 19 


little pressing plant to go with 
at. Then too, the larger com- 
panies didn't press their 
records all in one place. A 
large West Coast label might use 
a plant onthe East Coast and 
maybe one in the Mid-West. This 
means that blank labels may have 
been easier to come by than you 
might think. After all, if you 
had a label with the company's 
colors and logo, it shouldn't 
have been too hard to have it 
printed with the correct label 
copy to go with the song. As 
long as the final product is one 
that no one will question, even 
if it isn't perfect, the coun- 
terfeiter did a good job. 

Does all this bother you? It 
must if you're taking so many 
tranquilizers to steady your 
hands before checking out your 
prize collection. Don't worry, 
you may never be sure of your 
collection again, but neither 
will the next guy. It shouldn't 
have any effect on collecting, 
should it? Should it? 

(The above incidents were 
related to us in the course of 
our interviews and are presum- 
ably true. The counterfeiters’ 
names were omitted to save us 
from possible legal action.) 
SS TS, 
(Cont'd. from p.31) 


for Together Records isa re-make 
of DOWN IN MEXICO.....Two new 
stores have opened - SAL PASSAN- 
TINO'S SOUND OF MUSIC, 152 
Anderson Avenue, Fairview, N.J. 
07022 (201) 943-7634; and DENNIS 
WEST'S, 1 East Main Street (send 
mail to P. O. Box 489), Salem, 
Va. 24153 (703) 387-2510....Our 
deepest sympathies go to Henry 
Mariano on the tragic loss of 
his wife Karen. 


rs 


Want to place an ad? The cost 
is only 10¢ per word; name and 
address printed free. Send to 
YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES, P.O. Box 
1825, FDR Station, New York, New 
York 10022. 


TEOOY & THE TWILIGHTS 


Taken from an interview with 


It was during the late 1940's that a young 
group from Baltimore was pioneering a new 
sound in Black music - Rhythm & Blues. 
Throughout the ghettoes of America, groups 
were beginning to spring up on every corner in 
response to Sonny Til and The Orioles. In 
Philadelphia one such group was led by Leonard 
Lewis, himself a native of Baltimore. Leonard, 
nicknamed “Lord Galley," was backed by John 
Williams, Ben Hart, and someone remembered 
only as John. By 1950, the group was playing 
local clubs, but soon after, a death in the 
family called “Lord Galley" back to Baltimore. 
When Leonard decided to remain in Baltimore, 
the group disbanded. 

They were not silent long, however, for 
R&B singing gets into your blood. 1951 saw 
the rise of The Dominoes and the reinspiration 
of Black vocal groups everywhere. John 
Williams reformed the group and asked his 
younger brother, Larry, to sing lead. The 
Williams brothers grew up in South Philadel- 
phia and attended Franklin High School. As a 
kid, Larry remembers Black groups appearing at 
the Lincoln Theater, at Broad and Lombard 
Streets. In the new group, Larry Williams 
sang lead, John Williams sang tenor, Wilbur 
Turner sang baritone, and Ben Hart sang bass. 
The group idolized and patterned themselves 
after The Dominoes, whom they'd seen several 
times at the old Earl Theater. In the early 
days, the group had many names including The 
Vibranairs and The Parakeets, but never 
recorded under these names. 

During the early 1950's, the group under- 
went several personnel changes. Larry Williams 
found singing lead too strenuous and gladly 
switched to harmony when Leonard Lewis 
returned from Baltimore. Wilbur Turner left 
and, for a while, the group consisted of 
Leonard Lewis (lead), John Williams (first 
tenor), Larry Williams (second tenor and bari- 
tone) and Ben Hart (bass). Larry would often 
sing a split part - in other words, some parts 
of a song he would sing as a tenor and then 
switch to baritone. In 1952, Larry met members 
of The Royals at the Earl Theater; Dinah 
Washington was also on the bill. Royals’ 
tenor, Henry Booth was about to go into the 
service and the group was looking for a re- 
placement. At that time, Larry hada very 
high tenor voice and this is what The Royals 
were seeking. They asked Larry if he would 
join them and he initially agreed, but was 
later talked out of it by members of his own 
group. 

Throughout the early 1950's, the croup 
played local clubs such as The Two Bit Club on 
leth and Fitzwater, the Northwest Club and the 
VPA in North Philadelphia, and quite a few 
others. During the early years the group 
never recorded, probably because they saw so 
many other groups getting ripped off by record 
companies. 

As Larry put it, "...we didn't want to get 
hung up in a contract, you know, one of these 
life-long things where we would eat mustard 
buns and the rest of the guys eat steaks....so 
we were real cautious about this. If there 
was something in the contract we didn't under- 
stand, we wanted to see a lawyer, and a lot of 
the time.....the people would forget about us 
all together." 

The grow did have some out of town gigs in 
Atlantic City and New York, where they played 


By Charlie Horner and Steve Applebaum 


Larry Williams by Charlie Horner and Steve Applebaum 
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places like The Brass Rail. 
The group went through a critical period 
when Leonard Lewis quit. During this time they 


had a succession of four or five different 
leads. At one time, they had a girl, Mattie 
Davis, singing lead. They became associated 


with Van Walls, who played piano on many of 
the Atlantic recordings of such artists as The 
Clovers, Ruth Brown, and Joe Turner. Van Walls 
almost landed them a recording contract with 
Atlantic Records. Atlantic, however, wanted 
them to get rid of the female lead and sing 
Blues. Since Larry didn't want to go back to 
lead, no other lead could be found, and the 
group didn't want to sing Blues, they passed 
up Atlantic's offer. 

Sometime around 1953, the group acquired 
Sam Connors as lead and he stayed with them 
for nine years. It was also then that the 
group became known as The Deckers. In 1954, 
Larry Williams entered the army and was re- 
placed by Curtis Barnes. When Larry came out 
of the army in 1957, he rejoined the group. He 
spent the next three or four months learning 
the group's new material. 

The Deckers appeared on Ted Mack's Amateur 


Hour TV Show, in 1957. Due to a misunderstan- 
ding, they showed up at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and missed most of the rehearsals 


which started at 10 o'clock that morning. This 
was only a preview of things to come, for on 
the show, they were beaten out by some Irish 
dancers. 

The Deckers’ first recording came about 
when the group was asked to back up a white 
artist, Lynn Christie, on the NAR label. The 
first night that The Deckers went out to Nar- 
berth, Pa. for rehearsals, was the night Floyd 
Patterson knocked out Hurricane Jackson (July 
29, 1957). They rehearsed until the fight came 
on, stopped and watched the fight, and then 
completed rehearsals. When the group went to 
the studio to record OH WHERE DID YOU GO, they 
were clowning around and Larry started singing 


ina falsetto. The producer, Joe Spinelli. 
said to try it that way, and since they had 
the studio booked for the night, they kept 


trying different ways. The end result sounded 
nothing like the way the record was rehearsed. 
OH WHERE DID YOU GO b/w WHAT DID I DO (NAR 
225) came out in the summer of 1957 and fea- 
tured some fine backup harmony, especially on 
the A side, OH WHERE DID YOU GO. Larry sang the 
falsetto part. The Deckers at that time con- 
Sisted of Sam Connors, Curtis Barnes, John 
Williams, Larry Williams and Ben Hart. The 
Deckers were not on Lynn Christie's other NAR 
recording, MOON MADNESS/WHY AM I AFRAID AND 
BLUE (NAR 524/523). 

Shortly after the NAR recording, Curtis 
Barnes left The Deckers to join a spiritual 
group. By this time Larry Williams was com 
pletely familiar with the group's material and 
took over Curtis’ part. 

Throughout this time The Deckers were kept 
busy playing dances and clubs. They sang the 
current Top 40 songs. The Deckers at one time 
had a repertoire of about 135 songs. They 
used to begin rehearsals around 7 PM and run 
through that night's songs, making any last 
minute changes they thought necessary. With 
so many songs in their repertoire, for variety 
Larry and Ben would occasionally take the lead 
on songs that were compatable with their voice 
ranges. John rarely sang lead as he was more 


suited to singing harmony. Larry recalls one 
night at a dinner dance in Trenton where the 
group indulged freely in drinks. Larry was 
supposed to lead the group on the Elvis stan- 
dard, TEDDY BEAR, but started the song off too 
low. Part-way through the song he realized he 
couldn't make the low parts so he stopped 


singing but kept working his mouth. Everyone 
thought his microphone went off. They could 
hear the band and the harmony part, but not 


the lead. 

Throughout these years, The Deckers thought 
several times of recording, but could not find 
the right deal. Unlike many other Philadelphia 
groups who were ripped off by the companies 
they recorded for, The Deckers preferred not 
recording to recording under a bad contract. 
They talked to other groups about prospective 
companies and they talked to lawyers about 
prospective contracts. While their caution 
kept record company owners from getting rich 
on Deckers’ royalties, it also kept The Deck- 
ers from recording. 

Through Sam Connors, the group met Jack 
Green. Jack knew much about Juke Boxes but 
little about record promotion. He was,however, 
willing to put up his money to take a chance. 
The Deckers had a ballad called SINCERELY WITH 
ALL MY HEART. Being cautious, the group dis- 
cussed the situation for about two months 
before signing with Jack Green. Jack formed 
the Yeadon label and SINCERELY WITH ALL MY 
HEART became its first release. The record 
was recorded at Reco-Arts. The whole recording 
session, including violins and rhythm section, 
didn't cost more than $200.00. The flip side 
was an up-tempo record called COME BACK BABY. 

Trouble developed almost immediately. Since 
Jack Green was not familiar with record promo- 
tion, the group tried to explain it to him. 
When he saw how much money it was going to 
cost to put the record out on the street, how- 
ever, Jack tightened the purse strings. The 
Deckers tried to take the record around to 
DJ's for air play, only to find they needed 
money for payola. They were, however, able to 
get their record played on WIBG (the leading 
R&R station in Philadelphia) a few times, by 
playing record hops for a couple of WIBG DJ's. 
Since the records played on WIBG were con- 
trolled by a program director, they could get 
little more. SINCERELY WITH ALL MY HEART was 
re-released a short time later with a novelty 
flip - THE THING. This time the publisher was 
listed as "Angel" which might indicate the 
record was distributed by Herald-Ember. 

Throughout the late 1950's,The Deckers were 
constantly trying to improve themselves. They 
were looking for fresh ideas to come up with a 


winner. One area in need of improvement was 
their lead. | Sam Connors would sometimes 
change key in the middle of a song. The group 


would try to cover up for him but it made them 
sound bad. For the good of the group, the 
rest of The Deckers began looking for another 
lead. For a short while they were sneaking in 
rehearsals with Russell Carter (former lead of 
The Cherokees on Grand), without Sam's know- 
ledge. The group considered returning Larry 
to the lead, but didn't want to blow their 
harmony. John, Ben, and Larry had been sing- 
ing together for so long that each could "feel" 
what the others were going to do. They had 
their harmony down to perfection. 

In 1958, The Deckers met Jackie Wilson who 
had recently left The Dominoes and had just 
recorded LONELY TEARDROPS. Unsure of his 
success as a single artist, Jackie made a 
"deal" with The Deckers. Jackie told them that 
if LONELY TEARDROPS took off, he'd continue as 
a single artist, but if SINCERELY WITH ALL MY 
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HEART took off, he would become the new lead 
of The Deckers. Of course, the rest is his- 
tory. LONELY TEARDROPS was a huge success 
while SINCERELY WITH ALL MY HEART did nothing. 

In the early 1960's, The Deckers changed 
their name to The Buddies and signed with Doc 
Bagby (Red Top and Val-ue labels). Larry's and 
John's brother, Charles Williams was already 
singing with one of Doc Bagby's groups, The 


Mohawks (BEWITCHED, BOTHERED AND BEWILDERED 
b/w GOT A GAL - Val-ue 211). Doc Bagby's 
labels folded, however, before The Buddies 
could record. Doc contacted Frank Slay of 
Swan Records, and The Buddies moved to his 
label. 


The Buddies began on Swan as a back-up 
group. The first thing they did on Swan was 
back up Freddy Cannon on BUZZ BUZZ A DIDDLE IT 
(Swan 4071). Before their career on Swan was 
over, they backed up Freddy Cannon on many 
more sides, as well as Mark Valentino (they 
were on THE PUSH & KICK - Swan 4121), Esav 
Isav, possibly Rochelle Johnson, and many 
others. During this time, Swan was looking for 
material for The Buddies to do. 

The first recordings The Buddies did on 
their own were novelty tunes. As Larry re- 
calls, Eddie Bo was rehearsing a novelty song 
called THE SPOOKY SPIDER. Swan had The 
Buddies record it and their version was re- 
Buddies were not satisfied singing 
novelty songs and back-up. They wanted a 
chance to do ballads and show off their har- 
mony. When Swan kept stalling and handed The 
Buddies another novelty, the group didn't want 
to do it. John, Larry and Ben went to Frank 
Slay and asked why they were getting stuck 
with novelties. Frank Slay replied that their 
lead, Sam Connors, didn't have the voice for 
ballads. John, Larry and Ben decided that for 
the good of the group, they would have to let 
Sam go, and find another lead. They asked Sam 
to sign releases fromthe contracts but Sam 
refused. Fortunately, the group's contract 
with Swan included a clause that said anything 
not covered by the existing contract could be 
added later. They added a clause that said if 


a member of the group was absent, their road 
manager, Skip Johnson, could sign anything in 
his place. They had this clause notarized, 


Skip signed the releases and Sam was out. 
Pred Cohen, a friend of the grow who 
formerly sang with The Mohawks, had wanted to 
join The Buddies for some time. Fred sang lead 
on The Mohawks’ I GOT A GAL. Since The Mohawks 
had split up with the demise of Doc Bagby's 
company, Fred became The Buddies’ new lead. 
Pred brought with him, Gerald “Dickie” Smith 
who became the group's personal guitar player 
and Joe “Boobie” Thomas who became their 
Fender bass guitar player. On occasions when 
Gerald Smith missed gigs, Joe Thomas would put 
down his Fender bass, pick up somebody's gui- 
tar and fill in for Dickie. The group now 
consisted of Fred "The Weasel" Cohen, John 
Williams, Larry Williams, and Ben Hart. 

Early in 1962, The Buddies were at The 
Paradise Club at 16th and Fitzwater, when a 
vocal group from Baltimore called The Blenders 
was playing. They did an original number 
called THE PLEASURE OF LOVE and The Buddies 
were impressed. They went backstage after the 
performance and found that the song was writ- 
ten by two members of The Blenders, Earl 
Washington (the guitarist) and Melvin Brown. 
Since The Blenders were staying over, they got 
together with The Buddies, talked, and finally 
gave The Buddies the lead sheet to PLEASURE OF 
LOVE. The Buddies quickly learned the tune. A 
short time later, Larry and a secretary from 


Swan, remembered only as Sherman, traveled to 
Baltimore and got Earl Washington to sign a 
release, clearing the way for The Buddies to 
record PLEASURE OF LOVE. 

In March of 1962 The Buddies went into the 
studio and cut four songs. Bernie Bennick and 
Tony Mamerella, the owners of Swan, decided 
The Buddies should have a new name to go along 
with their new lead and style. They gave the 
group two different names and issued a record 
under each at approximately the same time. 
Puture releases would carry the name of the 
most successful of these two records. 

WOMAN IS A MAN'S BEST FRIEND, a soul record 
written by Fred Cohen,was backed with a pretty 
R&B ballad, written by Gerald Smith, entitled 
GOODBYE TO LOVE. This record lists the group 
as Teddy and The Twilights. Two weeks later, 
Swan issued a soul-novelty tune called ATLANTA 
and backed it with PLEASURE OF LOVE. The 
group was listed as The Tiffanies. PLEASURE 
OF LOVE featured Fred Cohen and Larry Williams 
in a duet-style lead, backed by John and Ben. 
These records were recorded at Reco-Arts. In 
those days there was very little overdubbing. 
The rhythm section consisted of a quitar,ba: 
drums, piano and maybe a sax. on GOODBYE TO 
LOVE strings were overdubbed later. 

Swan pushed the WOMAN IS A MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
and ATLANTA sides. ATLANTA sold a little in 
Georgia but did nothing else, WOMAN on the 
other hand was a stccess. It broke first in 
Pittsburgh and then all over the Eastern Sea- 
board. Georgie Woods broke it in Philadelphia. 
It sold at least 40 or 50 thousand copies and 
reached numbers 51 and 53 on Billboard's and 
Cash Box's pop lists, respectively. All that 
it did, it did on its own because Swan gave it 
very little promotion. Most of Swan's promo- 
tion at that time was tied up with Freddy 
Cannon. 

Thus, with the success of WOMAN, the group 
became known as Teddy and The Twi. ghts. Fred 
Cohen sang lead on all of The Twilights’ re- 
cordings. All recordings were arranged by 
Walter Gates, another Swan artist. 

In the spring of 1962, Teddy and The Twi- 
lights appeared on American Bandstand. Dick 
Clark scheduled them for Easter Monday and 
started playing their record a couple of weeks 
before that, to familiarize his audience with 
them. At the last minute however, Dinah 
Washington made a surprise appearance and The 
Twilights were postponed until the next day. 
They sang their hit, WOMAN IS A MAN'S BEST 
FRIEND. 

The group's next release was RUNNING AROUND 
TOWN. The Twilights rehearsed every night, 
sometimes until 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning. 
Everything had to be perfect. Swan had a lot 
of confidence in the group. or the flip of 
RUNNING AROUND TOWN, The Twilights were handed 
YOU GOTTA BE ALONE TO CRY right in the studio. 
Frank Slay said "This is how it goes," and 
played it on the piano. The group played 
around with it for 15 or 20 minutes, trying it 
different ways. They then recorded it in 3 or 
4 takes. Swan gave this release no promotion 
and it went nowhere. 

The Twilights' third record was a limbo 
tune called BIMINI BIMBO. It was backed with 
a ballad written by Fred Cohen called I'M JUST 


YOUR CLOWN. Swan was pushing the limbo side. 


and it broke in the Baltimore area. Thanks to 
the push of an area disc jockey, BIMINT BIMBO, 
a Doc Pomus-Mort Shuman composition, made the 
Top 40 in Baltimore. For reasons unknown, the 
record did not catch on elsewhere. 

After their success with WOMAN, The Twi- 
lights had gigs up and down the Eastern Sea- 
board, including Massachusetts, New York and 


the South. In Jersey City they did a show 
with Jackie Wilson, The Orlons, The Ronnettes 
(before they were popular), and Ronnie and The 
Highlights. The group was a little worried 
about appearing on the same show with Jackie 
Wilson. They were the next to last act, before 
Jackie, who was hot with his new single BABY 
WORKOUT. The Twilights got together and de- 
cided not to let Jackie show them up. They 
went out on stage and did such an outstanding 
performance they "lit the stadium up." After 
the show, the manager of Ronnie & The High- 
lights came up to them and asked them to break 
away from Swan and join him, but the group 
refused. 

Teddy and The Twilights prided themselves 
not only on their tight harmony but also on 
their appearance on stage. Every time they 
walked out on stage everything was perfect. No 
one was dressed differently. The one exception 
was the time the group went to Baltimore to 
Promote BIMINI BIMBO. They were to =ppear on 
the local TV show of the DJ who broke their 
record in that area. Fred missed the train, 
however,and arrived late without his uniforms. 
The group promptly stripped their road manager 
Skip Johnson, who was neatly dressed and about 
Fred's size and Fred had a uniform. 

To go along with BIMINI BIMBO,The Twilights 
recorded a limbo album. Swan was trying to 
capitalize on Cameo's (another Philadelphia 
label) success with Chubby Checker's LIMBO 
ROCK. Fred Cohen and Frank Slay wrote most of 
the songs on it. Aside from a demo copy that 
was made for The Twilights,the album was never 
released. Why Swan would go through the trou- 
ble to record this album and then not release 
it remains a mystery but perhaps it was be- 
cause BIMINI BIMBO did not do as well as they 
had hoped. One of the cuts on the album is a 
beautiful ballad called WHISPERS IN THE DARK. 
The group rehearsed this song for three weeks. 
They were doing some back-up recordings for 
Mark Valentino one night and after they fin- 
ished, Swan still had the studio booked for 
another 45 minutes. Rather than waste the 
time left, Swan had The Twilights use the time 
to record. They spent about 20 minutes on 
WHISPERS IN THE DARK. They later went back 
for a couple of overdubs and Swan pieced it 
together. The result was a great sounding 
ballad that Swan promised to push as a single 
but then never released. 

Not all of the back-up work that Teddy and 
The Twilights did was for Swan. Bernie Bennick 
of Swan and Bernie Lowe of Cameo owed each 
other favors and lent out groups to one 
another. The MTwilights were told one night 
that if they wanted to make a few extra dol- 
lars they should go and see Dave Appell of 
Cameo Records. When they got to Cameo they 
found The Bluenotes were already there. Dave 
Appell was trying to create a certain sound 
for one of Dee Dee Sharp's records, so he 
split the two groups up. He took Larry and 
Ben from The Twilights and the tenor lead and 
another guy from The Bluenotes and made a 
group right there. Larry can't recall the 
song they backed up Dee Dee Sharp on, however. 
On another occasion, The Twilights backed up 
Chubby Checker. 

Once a promotor 


introduced Larry Williams 
to James Brown who was doing a show at The 
Uptown Theater. James Brown was looking for a 
singer at the time and expressed an interest 
in Larry, but Larry explained to him that he 
was under contract to Swan. 

The Twilights were disappointed that their 
records didn't go bigger than they did and 
blamed Swan for lack of promotion. Swan was 
busy promoting their big artists like Freddy 


Cannon and had little time for The Twilights. 
After 14 years of harmonizing together, the 
group called it quits. Their last show was at 
Towne Hall on May 25, 1963. After talking 
about quitting for some time, the group became 
inactive. They had a contract to cut two 
records a year for Swan, but by the time the 
company called to find out what the group was 
going to do,they had gone their separate ways. 
Everyone was working and had families to sup- 
port. Fred eventually obtained a release fiom 
the contract and began singing with another 
local group. Gerald Smith got a job playing 
for The Modern Red Caps. Joe Thomas played 
for The Impressions until he was killed a few 
years ago in an automobile accident. 

Members of Teddy and The Twilights still 

get together and sing for fun occasionally but 
they no longer can take the grind of profes- 
sional singing. A few years ago the group 
decided to begin their own recording company, 
the Tanya label, but as yet they have no 
releases@ 
NOTE: SWAN LIKED NAMES STARTING WITH A "T." 
The logical name for the group would have been 
“Freddy and The Twilights," but to fit in with 
Tiffanies and Twilights, "Freddy" was changed 
to “Teddy.” 


DISCOGRAPHY 

NAR (THE DECKERS 
225 OH WHERE DIDYOU GO/WHAT DID I DO* 1957 
YEADON (THE DECKERS) 
1OLl SINCERELY WITH ALL MY HEART/COME 

BACK BABY 1958 
1041 SINCERELY WITH ALL MY HEART/THE THING 58 

*BACK-UP TO LYNN CHRISTIE 

SWAN (THE BUDDIES) 
%073 SPOOKY SPIDER/ 
SWAN (THE TIFFANIES) 
4104 THE PLEASURE OF LOVE/ATLANTA 1962 
SWAN (TEDDY AND THE TWILIGHTS) 
4102 GOODBYE TO LOVE/WOMAN IS A MAN'S BEST 


FRIEND 1962 
4115 RUNNING AROUND TOWN/YOU GOPTA BE 
ALONE TO CRY 1962 


4126 I'M JUST YOUR CLOWN/BIMINI BIMBO 1962 
UNRELEASED: A LIMBO LP INCLUDING “WHISPERS 

IN THE DARK" 
MANY FOR FREDDY CANNON INCLUDING: 
4071 BUZZ BUZZ A DIDDLE IT/OPPORTUNITY 1961 
MANY FOR MARK VALENTINO INCLUDING: 
4121 THE PUSH AND KICK/WALKING ALONE 1962 


NOTE: JOHN WILLIAMS WAS ALSO KNOWN AS JOHN 
opoMs. 


TEDDY & THE TWILIGHTS (1962) 


TOP: FRED COHEN 


BOT: (L TO R): LARRY WILLIAMS, JOHN 


WILLIAMS, 


BEN HART. 


ADDI+IONS « CORRECTIONS 


Additions to the discography 


of The Progressive Four from 
Ferdie Gonzalez: DC 8037 and 
8048 are from 1948. DC 8038 


(also Savoy 4001) is YOU CAN RUN 
ON/I CRIED HOLY (1948) and Dc 
8042 (also Savoy 4006)is I AIN'T 
READY TO GO/OLD TIME RELIGION 
(1948). 

Ferdie also has two more Bob- 
bettes' records: DIAMOND 166 IN 
PARADISE/I'M CLIMBING A MOUNTAIN 
(1964) and TEDDY/LOVE IS BLIND 
(1965). 

Mario Legault has a copy of 
The Bobbettes on Gone 5112, that 
has I DON’T LIKE IT LIKE THAT 
PART I and PART 2. (instead of 
MR. JOHNNY Q (in other words,the 
same as End 1095). It seems 
to have come out both ways. 

A recent interview with John 
Berry has given us more data 
about the final days of The Hol- 
lywood Flames. Berry (who was 
the John Berry in The Rainbows) 
was writing with Don Covay when 
David Ford came by to get some 
new material. After awhile, 
Berry was persuaded to join The 


Flames. They recorded BELIEVE 
IN ME, ELIZABETH and I CAN'T GET 
A HIT RECORD for Goldie Gold- 
mark. The members at the time 
were: David Ford, John Berry, 
Curtis Williams and Donald 
Height. Another session for 
Goldmark produced two masters 


which were leased to VeeJay - 
LETTER TO MY LOVE/DROP MEA LINE. 
On these, the group was Donald 
Ford, John Berry, Tony Middleton, 
Ray Brewster and Reggie Jackson. 
Berry also sang lead on LETTER 
and Middleton sang lead on LINE. 
Finally, they recorded for Juggy 
Murray's Symbol label: Donald 
Ford, John Berry, George Watson 
(not George Home as we previously 
reported) and Joe Thompson. 

Tony Barcia reports that I 
KNOW on Swingtime 345 (by The 
Hollywood Flames) is from Decem- 
ber 1953, not late 1954. In an 
up-coming issue, we will print a 
revised Hollywood Flames incor- 
porating all the revisions we've 
made since issue #3. 
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Back in issue #7, we reported 
on a 1954 session that The Five 
Keys had with RCA. Peter Gibbon 
has found evidence that RCA 
planned to release two of the 
sides as Groove 0031 (a missing 
number in the Groove discography). 
This means that there are possi- 
bly some DJ copies in existence. 
Here's the label copy from the 


RCA 


(EAH 4731) 


I'LL FOLLOW YOU 


unior Lunvetardy 


The Five Keys 


4G-0031 


(E4HW-4753) 


LAWDY MISS MARY 
(Chuck Witlis) 
The Five Ke 
From Steve Propes 
following addition to 
Tans' discography: 
LOOP 100 REVENUE MAN/CRAZY 
ABOUT A WOMAN (BETHEA AND THE 
CAP TANS) 
And a Chateaus' 
WARNER BROS. 5023 
BROWN EYES 
From Gino Williams, the fol- 
lowing information: The 4 Jewels 
recording of LOADED WITH GOODIES 


comes the 
The Cap- 


addition: 
SATISFIED/ 


also came out on District 301. 
The group was billed as The 
Rubies and the flip was TAKE IT 


EASY CASANOVA. 
Another Marvels' 
Les Moskowitz: 
WINN 1916 
REASONS/COME BACK 
More additions to The Cap-Tans 
discography from Al Leichter: 
LOOP 711 ROACHES/I WOULDN'T 
COME BACK (THE MASK MAN & THE 
AGENTS) 
HIT BOUND 2921 
HARD TO GET ALONG 
& AGENTS) 


record from 


FOR SENTIMENTAL 


IN MY DIARY / 
(THE MASK-MEN 


Baton Records was started in 1953 by Sol 
Rabinowitz. At the time, he worked for Mal- 
verne, a New York-based distributor of Mercury 
Their biggest competitor was Jerry 
Cosnat, which was involved with 
: Therefore Sol's bosses asked 
with their backing, a competing 


him to start, 
label. 

He immediately went out looking for talent. 
In the Triboro Record Shop, it was suggested 
that he listen to a Queens group, The Rivil- 
eers. Sol liked what he heard and picked four 
songs that he wanted to record (A THOUSAND 
STARS, ETERNAL LOVE, I, and HEY CHIQUITA). At 
tnis point one of the Malverne partners backed 
out. Sol then decided to go it on his own, 
using his own money and Hugo & Luigi's AFM 
license (to enable him to use a recording 
studio). The studio bands were mostly white 
jazz musicians. 

Sol then took The Rivileers' 
Eddie Heller, with the intention of having 
them released on Rainbow Records. Heller was 
most impressed with I and HEY CHIQUITA, which 
Sol thought were mediocre compared to the 
other two. So he decided then and there that 
if that was all there was to it, he might as 
well put tnem out himself. 

Sol then had some acetate discs made and 
brought them to Dr. Jive (Tommy Smalls), who 
played A THOUSAND STARS on his radio show. A 
few days later the record took off and orders 
started coming in. But orders for what? No 
records had yet been pressed. It took another 
furious few days for the Baton label to actu- 
ally come into existence. It was now January 
of 1954. (Baton Records were distributed 
through Malverne; the offices were at 108 West 
44th Street in New York City.) 

A deal was made with Jimmy Warren of Cen- 
tral Record Sales in Los Angeles to have A 
THOUSAND STARS pressed and distributed there 
(where it ultimately reached number one). It 
was a hit in New York, Los Angeles,Chicago and 
a few other major cities. It couldn't be 
termed a major hit since sales were limited to 
only a few cities. Most distributors that Sol 
contacted didn't even answer the letters. 

Before "I" by The Rivileers could be issued, 
they made the mistake of singing it at a party, 
where one of the members of The Velvets heard 
it and got his group to put it out first. This 
was a common enough occurence and was treated 
rather stoically. 

Some minor acts followed on Baton - organ- 
ist Preston Brown, blues singer Milan Brown, 
The Miracles, The Belvederes, The Heavenly 
Echos, blues singer “Big Mike" Gordon, Chris 
Kenner (who was later to have a hit with I LIKE 
IT LIKE THAT - the pianist on GRANDMA'S HOUSE 
was a 17 year old Huey Smith) and Frank Culley 
(who had had some nits for Atlantic). 

Among the hitmakers was Ann Cole (with ARE 
YOU SATISFIED, IN THE CHAPEL and I'VE GOT MY 
MOJO WORKING). Ann Cole, according to Sol, 
actually had the power to make an audience cry. 
She was backed up, at times, by The Suburbans, 
a group from Harlem. 

Another hit came from The Hearts (with 
LONELY NIGHTS). ‘This group was recommended to 
Sol by Zell Sanders (since her daughter 


masters to 


————_ By Marv Goldberg & Marcia Vance 
Based on an interview with Sol Rabinowitz 


Johnnie —- later of Johnnie & Joe - was in it). 
Sol went up to Harlem to hear them and two 
weeks later they were recording. Of course, 
Baby Washington was a later member of the 
group. 

Saxman Buddy Tate,who had previously worked 
with Count Basie had a Philadelphia hit with 
FATBACKS AND GREENS. Bob Horn, who was the 
predecessor to Dick Clark, liked it and played 
it on his TV show. Another Tate record that 
got a lot of airplay was JACKIE, named after 
Alan Freed's wife. Freed played it nightly, 
but it never became a hit. 

Sol knows that it's not always easy to re- 
cognize talent. He told two Queens youngsters 
to go home and practice some more and then 
come back. Well, they went home to practice 
but didn't come back, even after they were Tom 
& Jerry or, later on, Simon and Garfunkel. 

The Pilgrims were a medium-sized choir 
singing folk songs. They were formed by Bob 
DeCormier, Harry Belafonte's arranger. Also 
in the group were bass Milt Okun (who is now 


John Denver's producer), and Leon Bibb. The 
Pilgrims’ recording of MR. FIDDLER is Baton's 
most constantly played record. This former 


Czechoslovakian folk song has been used on the 
"Captain Kangaroo Show" since 1956. 

The Ravens’ manager, Nat Margo, was instru- 
mental in bringing Jimmy Ricks and also The 
Ravens to Baton,although neither had a hit. It 
is true, as Jack Sbarbori reported in Record 
Exchanger (Vol. 4 No. 1) that the Argo Ravens’ 
masters were purchased by Baton and released 
as “The Kings" so that LONG LONELY NIGHTS 
wouldn't interfere with the Lee Andrews & The 
Hearts’ version on Chess (which owned Argo). 

In 1957, Sol reissued A THOUSAND STARS 
hoping that it would do better now that Baton 
had better distribution channels; it didn't. 

Noble "Thin Man“ Watts,a blues saxophonist, 
had a big hit with HARD TIMES. The original 
title was THE SLOP, but it sold better after 
the name cnange. 

The last Baton hit was THE THINGS I LOVE by 
The Fidelitys. They had a pop/R&R sound 
similar to The Platters; but Baton didn't have 
too much influence with the pop DJ's at the 
time so the group didn't do as well as they 
should have. 

The demise of Baton came in 1959. The 
distributors were putting the small companies 
out of business - they were neither paying nor 
pushing. 

According to Sol, Baton's biggest hit was 
either HARD TIMES by Noble Watts or IN THE 
CHAPEL by Ann Cole. 

In 1959, Sol formed the Sir label with 
Morty Craft - SIR stood for Sol 1. Rabinowitz. 
It was really a continuation of Baton (the 
same record and master number series were 
used). The main artists were The Fidelitys. 
It lasted about a yeare 


BATON DISCOGRAPHY 


200 THE RIVILEERS A THOUSAND STARS 5301 1/54 
HEY CHIQUITA 5304 

201 THE RIVILEERS DARLING FAREWELL 5305 1954 
FOREVER 5307 

202 BUDDY TATE BLUE BUDDY 
FATBACKS AND GREENS 

203 PRESTON BROWN TRIO NIGHT FLIGHT 
LULLABY OF THE LEAVES 

204 MILAN BROWN ROLL IT 
I'M GOIN' BACK 

205 THE RIVILEERS CAROLYN 5308 1954 


ETERNAL LOVE 5302 
JACKIE 
SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
| I WANT TO SEE MY BABY 5342 1954 
2 (I LOVE YOU) FOR SENTIMENTAL 
‘A LONELY NIGHTS 

DON'T EVER LEAVE ME 


REASONS > 
BUDDY TATE LITTLE GIRL 


206 BUDDY TATE > 


207 THE RIVILEERS 


THE DELLTONES 


208 THE HEARTS OO-WEE 


209 THE RIVILEERS 


210 THE MIRACLES A LOVERS CHANT 
COME HOME WITH ME 
211 THE HEARTS ALL MY LOVE BELONGS TO YOU 
TALK ABOUT HIM GIRLIE 
212 THE DELLTONES DON'T BE LONG 42 
BABY SAY YOU LOVE ME 
213° JAN RAYE QUARTET SWEET SUE 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO YOU(W. LILYANN CARROLL) 
214 JIMMY MORRIS OF THE BELVEDERES DEAR ANGELS ABOVE 5397 
THE BELVEDERES COME TO ME BABY 5398 
215 THE HEARTS UNTIL THE REAL THING COMES 
ALONG 5348 1955 
GONE GONE GONE 5351 
216 THE HEAVENLY ECHOS DIDN'T IT RAIN 
YOUR GOD IS MY GOD 
217 THE BELVEDERES WE TOO 5392 
PEPPER HOT BABY 5393 
218 ANN COLE ARE YOU SATISFIED 
DARLING DON'T HURT ME 
219 "BIG MIKE" GORDON YOU DON'T WANT ME NO MORE 
WALKIN' SLIPPIN' & SLIDIN' 
220 CHRIS KENNER GRANDMA'S HOUSE 
DON'T LET HER PIN THAT CHARGE 
221 JAN RAYE QUARTET YOU FOOL 5404 
FEAT. LILYANN(CARROLL) SODA POP 5401 
222 THE HEARTS GOING HOME TO STAY 5408 3/56 
DISAPPOINTED BRIDE 5410 
223 THE DELLTONES MY SPECIAL LOVE 5370 3/56 
BELIEVE IT = 5371 
224 ANN COLE NEW LOVE 
EASY EASY BABY 
225 THE PILGRIMS MISTER FIDDLER maa cutsey 


THIS LAND IS YOUR LAND 
226 FRANK "FLOORSHOW" CULLEY AFTER HOURS EXPRESS _» 
AFTER HOURS EXPRESS 


227 THE SUBURBANS I REMEMBER 5423 5/56 
TV BABY 26 5420 


228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
paint 
252 
253 


254 
255 
256 
257 


THE HEARTS 

ANN COLE 

DON CARROLL 

THE MELLO-MAIDS 

ANN COLE & SUBURBANS 
“BIG MIKE" GORDON 
FRANK TUCKER 

THE PILGRIMS 

JIMMY RICKS 

ANN COLE 

THE MELLOW-MAIDS 

BILL JOHNSON QUINTET 
THE SUBURBANS 

THE RIVILEERS 

TONY REYNOLDS 

ANN COLE 

PHANTOMS (VOCAL GROUP) 
THE KINGS (RAVENS) 
NOBLE "THIN MAN" WATTS 
ANN COLE 

GAR BACON 

NOBLE WATTS 

GAR BACON 

NOBLE WATTS 

THE FIDELITYS 


MARIE KNIGHT 


NOBLE WATTS 
THE STOREY SISTERS 
THE FIDELITYS 


NOBLE WATTS 
27 


5365 
5367 


I HAD A GUY 1956 
HE DRIVES ME CRAZY 

MY TEARFUL HEART 

I'M WAITING FOR YOU 

ITALIAN ROCK AND ROLL 

WHERE DO I STAND 

OH-H-H 

WILL YOU EVER SAY YOU'RE MINE 
EACH DAY 

IN THE CHAPEL 
CARELESS LOVE 
THE CLIPPER 
HEY HESTER 
NOBODY BUT ME 
CARELESS LOVE YF 
WALKIN' DOWN THE TRACK * 
BAD MAN OF MISSOURI 

I'M A FOOL TO WANT YOU Z 
GOT MY MO-JO WORKING ¢-Z 
I'VE GOT A LITTLE BOY 
A MILLION YEARS AGO 

I REMEMBER DEAR 

SO SWEET OF YOU 
TRAVELING STRANGER 
LEAVE MY GAL ALONE 

MY FIRST AND LAST ROMANCE 

A THOUSAND STARS 

WHO IS THE GIRL? 

KING OF THE STARS 

WHEN THEY DANCE THE TARANTELLA 


5450 
5448 


1957 


5301 
5306 


NO STAR IS LOST 5499 
YOU'RE MINE 5502 
LOST AND FOUND 

CHANNEL FEVER 

LONG LONELY NIGHTS 5526 
LET ME KNOW 5527 
EASY GOING PT. 1 

EASY GOING PT. 2 

GIVE ME LOVE OR NOTHING 5500 
I'VE GOT NOTHING WORKING NOW 5501 
THERE'S GONNA BE ROCKIN' TONIGHT 
Y-I-0-U 

I'M WALKIN' THE FLOOR OVER YOU 


THE SLOP (RETITLED: HARD TIMES (THE SLOP)) 

PUCKER UP 

JUSTICE 

RICKEY TICK 

BLAST OFF 

THE THINGS I LOVE 

HOLD ON TO WHATCHA GOT 

I THOUGHT I TOLD YOU NOT TO 
TELL THEM 

SEPTEMBER SONG 

THE SLIDE 

SHAKIN' 

CHA CHA BOOM 

WHICH WAY DID MY HEART GO? 

MEMORIES OF YOU 

CAN'T YOU COME OUT 

THE CREEP 

GREAT TIMES 


5547 1958 


5549 


5569 
5548 


258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 


270 
2k 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 


277 


ANN COLE 

THE STEWART TWINS 

THE NEWTONES 

THE FIDELITYS 

B. PHILLIPS & ROCKETS 
NOBLE WATTS 

STEWART TWINS 

LA RUSSELL 

THE TONES 

NOBLE WATTS 


MUSIC MASTERS 


LOU JOSIE 


LONELY ONES 

THE FIDELITYS 

ANN COLE 

NOBLE WATTS & HIS 
RHYTHM SPARKS 

THE FIDELITYS 

ANN COLE 

THE FIDELITYS 


THE FIDELITYS 


THE RIVILEERS 


SUMMER NIGHTS 
LOVE IN MY HEART 
HO HUM (DUM-DEE-DUM) 
JOEY 

REMEMBER THE NIGHT 
GOING STEADY 
CAPTAIN OF MY SHIP 
MY GREATEST THRILL 
PAJAMA PARTY 
THE CREEP 
DADDY O 
PAJAMA PARTY 
THAT'S HOW HE WATCHES OVER - 
THE RICH POOR MAN 

WE (BELONG TOGETHER) 

THREE LITTLE LOVES 

FLAP JACK 

HOT TAMALES 
FRENCH QUARTER 
TEMPEST 


1958 


: THE KINGS (RAVENS 
PAUL VAN LOAN, JOE VAN LOAN, BILL 
CHAMBERS, ee VAN LOAN, BOOTS 


5611 
5610 


3/59 


LONELY YEARS 
I'M GONNA GET CHAR 


SIR DISCOGRAPHY 


MY WISH 6/59 
I WANT MY GIRL 

THE INVITATION 1959 
MARIE 

THAT'S ENOUGH 5631 
NOBODY BUT ME 5633 
MASHED POTATOES 

ORIGINAL BOOGIE WOOGIE 

ONLY TO YOU 5626 1959 
WALK WITH THE WIND 5627 

A LOVE OF MY OWN 5632 

BRAND NEW HOUSE 5630 

THIS GIRL OF MINE 5644 1960 
WHERE IN THE WORLD 5643 


WISHING STAR 
BROKEN LOVE 


THE HEARTS 


THE FIDELITYS 
28 


The 


By Dave Hinckley 


2mens Based On Interviews Eddie Jones & Thomas Cook 


For the hundreds, or maybe 
thousands, of R&B vocal groups 
which sang genuine city music in 
the 50's,there were roughly four 
steps on the ladder of material 
success. The lowest was singing 
for yourself and your friends - 
which was fun. Next was singing 
at school dances,amateur nights, 
local clubs - maybe for a few 
bucks. The third step was sing- 
ing at clubs or shows and making 
a few obscure recordings which 
yielded sufficient royalties to 
purchase a cup of coffee. Fourth, 
the highest and rarest, was mak- 
ing hit records - which didn't 


always insure royalties; but 
probably would insure steady 
work. 


Place The Demens around step 
three. 

The Demens were a certified 
street corner group (gathering 
around 6lst Street & Columbus 
Avenue in Manhattan) consisting 
originally of Jimmy Caines (first 
tenor), Thomas Cook (second and 
lead tenor), Tom's brother 
Frankie Cook (baritone), Tommy 
Outlaw (bass) and his cousin, 
Douggy Williams (second tenor). 
Meanwhile, Eddie "California" 
Jones (so named because he was 
from California) was just get- 
ting out of the army. Jones 
arrived in New York in the early 
1950's and joined the embryonic 
Solitaires with Pat Gaston,Buzzy 
Willis, Nick Anderson and Rudy 
Morgan. Uncle Sam intervened, 
however, with an unrefusable 
offer of a paid vacation in 
khakis, and former Mello-Mood 
Bobby Baylor took his place 
with the group. 

By the time Jones was dis- 
charged, The Solitaires were a 
successful unit, so he turned 
instead to rehearsing groups —- 


Conducted By Marv Goldberg 


one of which was The Demens. 
When Outlaw and Williams left, 
he stepped in as lead. 

Under the management of James 
A. Dailey, who also handled The 
Bobbettes, they polished their 
club and stage act which drew on 
popular and jazz tunes. They 
particularly admired Ray Pollard 
and The Wanderers. 

Mostly they played clubs, 
dances and community center rec- 
ord hops but they also hit the 
outdoor summer circuit, including 
Carls Beach & Sparrows Beach in 
Maryland. 

It was as a result of a com- 
munity dance, in fact that the 
original Demens had linked up 
with Jones. One of the band 
members liked the group's sound 
in a talent contest and arranged 
an audition for them at a recor- 
ding studio. Jones met them 
there and joined them within a 
few weeks. 

In early 1956 they got a big 
break: the success of The Teen- 
agers' WHY DO FOOLS FALL IN LOVE 
which triggered a wave of popu- 
larity for fast tenor-lead 
records with a "good beat." It 
happens that the group's sound 
was easily adaptable to that 
style, as can be heard on YOU 
BROKE MY HEART. 

So they went hunting for a 
label to record them. They 
started, logically enough, with 
the phone book, and hit paydirt 
on the first try - at Teenage 
Records (2159 Eighth Avenue). 
The aptly-named label was owned 
by Ben Smith and Bill "Bass" 
Gordon (former lead of The Col- 
onials on Gee), and it already 
had one R&B group, The Baltin- 
eers, who were fine ballad 
singers, but had no notable 
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THE DEMENS (1956): 


The Demens had one studio 
session at Teenage, cutting four 
songs which eventually were re- 
leased. The first, in 1956, was 
YOU BROKE MY HEART, backed with 
TAKE ME AS I AM. The former is 
vintage "New York sound," fuller 
than early 50's vocal group re- 
cordings, with considerable 
reliance on a harmony lead, bass 
interjections weaving in and out 
and a honking saxophone. 

There is no evidence it sold 
much, nor did its successor, THE 
GREATEST OF THEM ALL. 

There is also little evidence 
of Teenage doing much promotion. 
In fact, there's little evidence 
of Teenage at all; because one 
day the whole operation simply 
vanished. 

As Jones remembers,The Demens 
just suddenly found themselves a 
group without a label. The Teen- 
age management disappeared 
wihtout a trace. This, of 
course, made questions of promo- 
tion, sales and royalties moot. 

The group was in some demand 


for personal appearances, how- 
ever - they played The Apollo 


with Jackie Wilson. They 
eventually signed with Jerry 
Winston's Newport label - and 


had to change their name to The 
Emersons (from the radio & TV 
company of the same name) because 
they couldn't find the Teenage 
label owners to get a release. 

For Newport they recorded 
JOANNIE, JOANNIE, which also did 
not sell much. Two other 
releases for Cub and United 
Artists fared poorly also. So 
around 1962 The Demens/Emersons 
disbanded. Two members had 
families and were presumably 
having trouble supporting them 
on their royalties. 

The other two members decided 
against bringing in new recruits. 
so The Demens, a talented bunch, 
really, passed into history. 
California Jones went back to 
rehearsing groups. Today, his 
clients are The Bobbettes, The 
Chantels, and Crystalsm 


TEENAGE (AS DEMENS) 
1006 TAKE ME AS I AM/YOU BROKE MY HEART 1956 


1008 HEY YOUNG GIRL/THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL 


NEWPORT. (AS EMERSONS) 

7004 HUNGRY/JOANNIE, JOANNIE 

CUB (AS EMERSONS) 

9027 DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE/THE HOKEY POKEY 1959 


UNITED ARTISTS (AS EMERSONS) 


379 DOWN IN THE VALLEY/LONELINESS 


EDDIE JIMMY THOMAS FRANKIE 
JONES CAINES COOK COOK 
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CA. 1962 


THERE ARE 2 IMPORTANT WORDS TO REMEMBER IF YOU COLLECT ANY TYPE 
OF "OLDIES" 


ARCADE RECORDS 


-WE CARRY ALL TYPES OF OLDIES FOR ALL KINDS OF COLLECTORS- 
-LARGE SELECTION OF "ORIGINAL LABEL" 45's, 78's & LP'S- 


-"RECORD FINDING" SERVICE.. 


AT ALL...... 


-- SEND US YOUR WANT LIST- 


-"FREZ" AUCTION LISTS....SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS- 


-COMPLETE "MAIL ORDER" 


SERVICE AVAILABLE ON EVERYTHING WE SELL- 


-WE STOCK ALL AVAILABLE REISSUES & REPRODUCTIONS(45'S & LP'S)- 


-SEND 50¢ FOR OUR SPECIAL COLLEC 


ARCADE RECORDS 


TOR'S 


CATALOG- 


74-16 ROOSEVELT AVENUE( SUBWAY ARCADZ) 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 11372 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY, 


***NEW STORE HOURS: 
SATURDAY, 


#100- LOOK TO THE RAINBOW/FOR HER- 


PHONE: (212) 779-2728 
11 AM to 8 PM 


11 AM to 6 PM 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR ONLY $1.00 EACH ON THE "ARCADE" LABEL! 


SZSSIONS( ACAPPELLA) 


#1001- PLEASE BE MY GUY/DON'T CRY- CLZO & THE CRYSTALIERS 

#1002- MOTHER NATURE/LONE STRANGER- DEL COUNTS 

#101- BRLEND/MY LOVE WILL NEVER DIB- BLUE STARS(UNRELSASED) 

#102- HeY PRETTY BABY/I ONLY HAVE EYES FOR YOU-BLUE STARS(UNREL. ) 
#1003- KEY TO MY HEART/YES OR NO-TONY & THE TWILIGHTERS 

#100)- THE THOUGHT OF YOU DARLING/LONG, LONG AGO - FOUR NATURALS 

*MAIL ORDERS,PLEASE ADD 20¢ FOR EACH RECORD ORDERED TO COVER 


rq ae 
sits Heseces 
By Marcia Vance 


Baby Washington's latest for the 
6th Avenue label is EITHER YOU 
LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME...Gene Chan- 
dler currently out with TELL IT 
LIKE IT IS on Marsel...... The 
Earls' current release is GET ON 
UP AND DANCE on Woodbury.....- The 
Cleftones' benefit for Sherman 
Garnes (bass of The Teenagers) 
after his recent open heart sur- 
gery was a fantastic sucess. 

Held at Leviticus Disco in New 
York, there were close to 1,000 
people in attandance. Glad to 
report that Sherman is doing 
very well...The Belmonts' latest 
is on Strawberry Records and is 
entitled CHEEK TO CHEEK..... BABY 
YOU SURE KNOW HOW TO GET TO ME 
is the new release from Bessie 
Banks who sang with The Four 
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Fellows on Glory. It's on the 
Quality label...Victoria Spivey, 
well-known blues singer passed 
away recently....Chelsea Records 


will not be releasing Vee Jay 
and Bee Gee gospel material as 
previously reported....Henry Mc- 


Corkle has recently opened an 
oldies store in Roanoke, Virgin- 
ia. It's located at 6712 
Williamson Road N.W. and is 
called Roanoke's Record Room.One 
of the few stores only selling 
originals....Tommy West of Cash- 
man & West fame has just done an 
incredible version of the Pookie 
Hudson classic, I KNOW on Life- 
song Records..And all the voices 
that you hear are Tommy's....Ron 
Everett (bass of The Castelles) 
now recording for Vagabond Rec- 
ords. Newest release is titled 
FOR GOODNESS SAKES....Sad to re- 
port the deaths of Joe Van Loan, 
Errol Garner and singer Freddy 
Ringe. +. 3 Cornell Gunter's latest 


(Cont'd. on p.19) 


JOHN GRECO 


RT O RECORDS P. O. Box 176 STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 10312 

45'S $1.00 EACH 
PERSIANS VAULT OF MEMORIES 
IVORIES ME AND YOU 
FIVE VETS RIGHT NOW 
SINCERES YOU'RE TOO YOUNG 
LITTLE TOMMY & ELGINS NEVER LOVE AGAIN 
SHARPS OUR LOVE IS HERE TO STAY 
EL POLLOS WHY TREAT METHIS WAY 
CASTLETONES GOODNIGHT 
BLISTERS SHORTNING BREAD 
ROCHELL & CANDLES PEG OF MY HEART 
KING KROONERS MEMOIRS 
TONY DEE & PAGEANTS MAKE YOU MY QUEEN 
FLORIDIANS I LOVE MATTIE 
FOUR CHEVELLES THIS IS OUR WEDDING DAY 
SILVERTONES CANADIAN SUNSET 
DEL VIKINGS THE SUN 
DWELLERS TELL ME WHY 
TERRY & CONTINENTALS DO YOU 
CHANCELLORS MY THOUGHT TO YOU 
WIL-SONES LET ME HELP YOU 
ENCORDS ZOOM ZOOM ZOOM 
TINY TIP & TIP TOPS MATRIMONY 
CHANCES THROUGH A LONG AND SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
BLENDERS SOMEONE TO CARE 
BLENDERS A THOUSAND MILES AWAY 
PEPE & ASTROS JUDY MY LOVE 
CLASSICS LIFE'S BUT A DREAM 
EDDIE DELMAR & GROUP LOVE BELLS/BLANCHE 
FATSO THEUS & FLAIRS BE COOL MY HEART 
RIFFS LITTLE GIRL 
ENCHANTMENT S I COULD NEVER LOVE ANOTHER 
VIBES DARLING 

ALBUMS PRICES AS MARKED 
BEST OF TEENAGE RECORDS $4.00 
BEST OF COMBO RECORDS - VOLUME I $4.00 
BEST OF COMBO RECORDS - VOLUME 2 $4.00 
BEST OF MERCURY RECORDS $4.00 
BEST OF ORIGINAL SOUND RECORDS $4.00 
BEST OF CUB RECORDS $4.00 
BEST OF ROCHELLE & CANDLES $4.00 
BEST OF BALTIMORE/WASHINGTON GROUPS 
VOLUMES I, 2 AND 3 $4.00 EACH 

THE DUPREES (POST) $3.00 
THE CRESTS (Post ) $3.00 
LEE ANDREWS & HEARTS (POST) $3.00 
EARLS — REMEMBER ME BABY $3.00 
FOUR LOVERS - JOY RIDE $6.00 


PLEASE ADD 50¢ TO ALL ORDERS FOR 
POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


